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Important Instructions for Ordering Equipment 
1. Scout equipment can be sold only upon written approval of a registered Captain. 
2. Cash must accompany all orders. All checks, drafts, or money orders should be made pay- 
able to the order of Girl Scouts, Inc. 
3. Girl Scout buttons, patterns and coat lapels are sold only when official khaki is purchased 
from National Headquarters. 
4. Authorized department stores cannot sell any of the items enumerated in No. 3. 
UNIFORMS 
Size Price Size Price 
RATIO ciccntpiceabeaseonecneeinee Ready Made 10-18 = $3.50 RO A RNS TI estes cacicss Soy sctcccacseewinksnntond 74-8 $3.50 
38-42 4.0) 3elts. Web for Scout, with special buckle and 
Ready to Sew 10-18 = 2.75 RINNE eho acracttinestenxcvsnstaackctiavsecerstarecteonnieecta 28-38 09 
38-42 3.25 ee Re REE 28-38 2.50 
GR SON SIR sisiciccnsosscsinccserocen Ready Made 10-18 4.50 RR RARE DO 10-20 95 
38-42 5.00 CIEE BREE essscttncniiscscaicusmnaeeinpacncern een 38-42 1.75 
Ready toSew 10-18 3.75 Neckerchiefs, green, purple, dark blue. light blue, 
38-42 4.25 khaki, pale yellow, cardinal, black, yellow, each 40 
MMI CUMIRIES aires cstnciccredsanscorscies Ready Made 10-18 2.00 Black silk ies seseeesssennssnuensnussecssnssssssnseccssnsscsssnsessoaneeesennny 2.00 
38-42 2.50 Puttees, Women’s SiZeS...........0.....s:scssessesseeeees 3.00 
Ready toSew 10-18 1.50 ‘ Girl S SIZES cessssssseerssseeeeesceeeeesensnnnnnnnnsvanenssescsenecenseene 2.00 
20 AS ‘ Canvas” Leggins 1.00 
38-42 2.00 g 
: > : 99F Sweater—-Slip-over type  .......:c.scssseeeeeeee- SIZES 6.50 
NO. a caus cs cceonciepsnactuanial Ready Made 10-42 y I : t | 7.50 
R we ly to Sew 10-42 1 50 ; .arger sizes to ore er ; . sa 
ais Mei _— pe os ¥ CARRE ID sascsipesisacvecivcotamnushyitpmiinereage Sizes 34-38 7.50 
Norfolk Suits Official, readv made, for officers: Larber sizes to’ order 8.50 
Scout Khaki, light weight.....-scss-csssseeet 34-42 7.09 Waterproof Capes, Girl's... izes 6-16 7.00 
Officers Khaki, heavy weight........-c.0--003442 19.0) ANE ARINC. Sizes 15-19 10.50 
SOrBe ..nscccescossssnsessnsscssssnssssnnscnsereneeensessnssesscsoes 34-42 © 35.00 Waterproof Coats, Girl’s.......cssssssecsssseeeeeees Sizes 6-16 6.00 
UMN, NPMNEE — CCID acs ssscsicencnrcnnesvacsiocsoastensnsnenaontnsnd 6%-8 1.59 IE Said scicciers cpuvecntensdecasuanipsebcemmaacde Sizes 15-19 8.00 
_BADGES 
Price Price 
Attendance Stars wa *Medal of Merit—bronze..........:.:..s0ss.cc0s--sesssssssessseeseresee 1.00 
wal — An ge ty aalan rene wenn Proficiency Badges (See Handbook for list) ......... 15 
men } ‘ ‘ NE MR a nisaccsvcsanapainiacorsdciscenatacualagacciesiontcs Rl 
oa cessngiicduicciccsebiahesnatinaiecsantiocicoose E. *Thanks Bad 
Flower Crests (See Handbook for list) .......0....0000 sorely cal 
*Life Saving Crosses 10K Gold (with safetv catch) ...........scsssssssssseseees 5.00 
0 Se IR tne cen ERS RE ne eRe 1.75 Gold plate (with pendant)...............czcccccscsscssesssesees 7 
NE aos cthetcasasacsisaipiagheabsounaseacesieareaaseientiaiiatamitcis 1.50 Sidver Pinte. Gwitth Qed) .acsceciccsssccscseosnsececssseise 0 
PINS 
Price : Price 
isa cvecin cis sinsitendpescnsnncsbsbasubeasee sdsessoaieancreniod $0.25 I ns sas te lancat stavegrvasnselpsouaamananes 50 
Captain’s Pim ....--csssssseesssesnssseeeesssnnsnceeeessnnnnnseeceeesane = Tenderfoot Pits 
Committee Pin ........... lsssnnnneeneenennnnnsvunnennnnnennnngngneqnanenttett 7 ee en ee | ee 2.50 
I MRUNUNG: BUR. cnsccescssessvneicirnvassrescsexvoeamntespianics .29 : i . 

ES Rees 1.50 Gold Filled (with safety catch) .........:s 75 
Lapels—G. S.—Bronze, for Captains only, pair.......... 00 Plain (with safety cated) «.<....-ccscce.cscissscectscosevecocesss 10 
INSIGNIA 

Price . Price 
EE! EEE OE OR ET OTOL RON LTTE 15 Hat Insignia (for Captain’s serge hat) .............c * 50 
Cerpral Cr {2 Lapele—G. S. Embroidered, for Seow, pe. ~ 20 
Ex-Patrol Leader’s Chevron .30 Pimkinnd: Lemar’ CRO ccessscsscovsseesscssessavssscesesavesssnseosoaee 29 





SPECIAL NOTE 


1. These prices are subject to change without notice. 
2. For Price List Flag Equipment, see page 35. THE AMERICAN GIRL. 


* Sold Only on Appreval of the Committee on Standards and Awards, 
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STANDARD PRICE LIST CONTINUED 

























































































LITERATURE 
Price Price 
Brownie Books $0.25 Patrol System for Girl Guides 50 
Blue Book of Rules (for field notebook) ..............0.0..+- 25 Play (By Mrs. B. O. Edey) 15 
Campward Ho! .75 In lots of 10 or more. 10 
Captain’s Field Notebook (envelope and pack of Post Cards 2 for .05 
fillers included) 1.25 Posters—Girl Scout—for special drive work................ 5) 
Cook Book—special Girl Scout.. 15 Illustrating Scout Activities, 5 in set................0 5.00 
First Aid Book 50 Semaphore and Morse Code Pocket Signal Charts, 
Girl Guide Book of Games 50 each 1S 
Health Record Books, each 10 Scout Mastership 1.50 
Per dozen 1.00 Lots of 10 or more 10 
Handbook, Cloth Board Cover. 1,00 bay eee kan Leaf, provides complete rec- 2.00 
Flexible Cloth Cover 75 cums ee © patna 5 
er : Additional Sheets 
Introductory Training Course for Captains (field Individual Record Sheets, each..ccssccsssese 03 
notebook) 15 Attendance Record Sheets, each...........s000- 03 
Measurement Cards .05 Attendance Records 2nd Sheets, each.......... 03 
Patrol Register, each 15 Cash Record Sheets, each 03 
SONGS 
Price Price 
America, the Beautiful, sheet.................cccccccccsssssceseeeee $0.05 a ARON en ae ae EE Tne .05 
Enrollment, sheet 10 Oh, Beautiful Country, sheet 05 
Girl Guide, set .60 i A FN IE csancsoncescssnstaniedsintenipnnusabelbensisccign .05 
Girl Scout, sheet 04 Onward, sheet 1S 
Lots of 10 or more, sheet 03 To America, sheet .. . 25 
MISCELLANEOUS EQUIPMENT 
Price Price 
Blanket $7.50 No. 1, Tin, 6 parts 2.50 
| RRREE EE RRL Sees oor oe avenue neem: 3.50 No. 2, Tin «' te 
Braid—%%-in, wide for officers sleeve, per yd..............- 10 Mirror, Unbreakable .25 
Buttons, per set (10 small, 6 large) ............c:se:sesesssseees 25 Patterns—Coat, Skirt or Bloomers, all sizes for 
One doz, sets 2.75 Scouts, each 15 
Canteen, Aluminum 2.75 Officers Norfolk Suit, each 25 
Tin 1.50 Rings, Sterling Silver, sizes 344 0 9....s..rvcssvssseesseesses 1.50 
Compass, Plain Pog 10K Gold, sizes 34% to 9 ww. 4,00 
Radiolite Dial 1.50 Rope, for Knot Practice, 4 ft. by Ya im.......-s.csesseseesneees 15 
First Aid Kit with Pouch—special Girl Scout............ 1.25 Lots of 5 or more, each 10 
First Aid Kit, No. 1 2.80 Scout Guide, 15 ft., with ring for bellt................. 50 
Flashlight, with battery 1.35 Serge, O. D., for Officers, 54 inches wide, per yd....... 4.50 
Battery extra 40 Sewing Kit (in spool), Tin Case = 
Handkerchiefs (embroidered with G. S, emblem in Aluminum Case 50 
brown) Stationery, in handy lap box, with G. S, Emblem...... 50 
Linen 40 Staffs, Sixer Brownie 1.50 
I ce tackssiceintaressekicionsicantcnansscotens a? a Stockings, wool, sizes 8-11.........:s:sssessessesnsess 2.00 
Haversacks, No. 1 2.75 Cie, CI OT asc ncensecencesstcnsnnensesenonsosonemniionsniintceate 50 
ih PERE aR eee opr eae 1.50 i I ssid tiantensacicinetnchoammanaias 1.25 
Overnight, No. 3. .75 Thread, Khaki, spool 15 
Khaki, Official Scout, 36 inches wide, per yd............. 35 gr SR ere sera ee mene rere ne 1.20 
Heavy for Officers, 28 inches wide, per yd......... we IID sescissocscsiatiossetccoonengions .20 
Knives, No. 1, 4 blades, special shield 1.50 Wrist Watch 
No. 2, 2 blades, special shield..................:ccsseseee 1.00 I ING sinciicsisnecinctinennsetinnnianannan 4.25 
Mess Kits, No. 1, Aluminum, 6 parts............sssssesssseses 3.50 Ingersoll—Radiolite ........ 4.00 
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Happy New Year to the Girl Scouts 

all around the world! This 
number of ‘THE AMERICAN GiRL will 
show you if you never knew be- 
fore, just how far around the world 
we go. Russia is not too cold for 
us and Guatemala is not too hot. 

One of the greatest things THE 
AMERICAN GiRL can do for Scouting 
is to bring together in this way all 
these eager young people and let 
them shake hands with each other— 
in print, at least! It would be great 
fun, and it would do us all a lot of 
good, if we could have a constant 
exchange of visits from our country 
to another, wouldn’t it? 

And the funny thing would be, we 
are certain, that instead of finding 
out how different the girls of differ- 
ent countries are, we should make 
the interesting discovery that they 
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are more alike than they are differ- 
ent. No matter where you go to 
school, no matter how you wear your 
clothes, no matter what church you 
attend, no matter what games you 
play or what you eat for breakfast— 
if you promise to do your best for 
your country and help other people 
all you can, you cannot help but be 
the same sort of girl, at bottom, as 
your Sister Scout across the seas. 
You are all aiming at the same thing 
—to make the best of yourself in 
order that the place you live in can 
get the best out of you. And it is 
the aim, and not the way you go 
about it, that counts. 

A Girl Scout is a good scout if 
she’s trying to be one—not because 
she’s a Golden Eaglet, remember. It 
isn’t Merit Badges that make a Girl 
Scout—it’s what she stands for in 
her troop and in her town and in her 
home. 

It is quite possible to win the Mu- 
sician’s badge and be very bad tem- 
pered; to wear the signalling badge 
and never do a hand’s turn for any- 
body else! 

The people in your town don’t 
care very much about your ability to 
the fifty-seven varieties of knots; hut 
when the Girl Scouts of Savannah 
went into the homes of the trained 
nurses there, and helped with the 
house work, so that these nurses 
could get out and fight the influenza 
epidemic—that showed the city what 
Scouting meant! 

To count as a Scout, you must 
first be something, and then do 
something. 

And if, all over the world, thou- 
sands of girls in thousands of ways 
are trying to be something worth 
while and then to do something 
worth while—-who will deny that this 
will change the world into something 
better ? 

That’s quite a job, isn’t it? 

Well, the: let’s get at it! 


Everybody makes 
a Resolution or two 
to celebrate the New 
| Year, so why should 
not a Scout Troop 
make one? 

The trouble with 
resolutions, usually, is that we make 
them too big. Nobody can expect to 
change too much on the First of Jan- 
uary, and most of us have too many 
faults and shortcomings to cure them 
all at once. 

But there is always some one thing 
that anybody or any troop can select 
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and hammer away at during the year 
with a reasonable hope of accomplish- 
ing something; and if every troop or 
patrol picked such a thing out and 
made a business of attending to it, 
they would, very probably, get 
somewhere with it. ; 

Not too big a thing, not too grand 
a thing. We don’t mean such a thing 
as, 


“This year we will be a perfect 
patrol!” 


or 


“This year we will live up to the 


Scout Laws absolutely!” 


No, indeed. We mean something 
like this: 

“This year our troop will make a 
strong effort to get to meetings on 
time!” 

or 

“This year we will leave the room 
where we meet in perfect order!” 

or, 

“This year we will be more patient 
with the new girls and help them 
along as fast as we can, instead of 
staying from meetings, if we are al- 
ready Second Class Scouts, because 
our Captain spends most of her time 
getting Tenderfeet ready for their 
tests!” 

or, 

“This year we will try to appear in 
full uniform with that uniform in 
perfect order!” 

or, 

“This year we will let up on Merit 
Badges and try for a fine quota of 
First Class Scouts!” 

or, 

“This year we will get as many 
subscriptions as possible for THE 
AMERICAN GiRL!” 

Any one of these is not so very dif- 
ficult. Any one of them would help 
Troop spirit immensely. All of them 
together would raise the average of 
Scouting all over the country. And 
any troop can think of a dozen more 
ideas as good or better. 

So pick one for yourself for 1922, 
and write in to us what you picked: 
We will make a list of them and print 
them for you, and you can let us 
know, in 1923, how far you got! 





The Table of Con- 
tents is to be found 


on page 31 
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A NEW YEAR’S GREETING! 


NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS 


Curistmas Day, 1921. 


To every Girl Scout in the 
United States. 
Dear Scouts: 

I have just come in from the post- 
office where I saw thousands of let- 
ters addressed to Santa Claus. 
While I looked at those letters I 
wished that I might say “Happy New 
Year” to every Girl Scout, every Cap- 
tain and Lieutenant and every Com- 
missioner and Council Member in the 
United States. I hope that sometime 
a great inventor like Mr. Edison will 
make a new kind of telephone by 
which we can take down the receiver 
in New York and say “Hello, Scout” 
to every Girl Scout in the United 
States and every Scout will run to the 
telephone and call back “Hello, Head- 
quarters.” ‘lhen we shall tell you the 
ynteresting things that the scouts are 
doing in their troops all over the 
world! 

When I realized that we couldn’t do 
this I was quite gloomy for a minute 
until I thought of Mrs. Bacon and the 
AMERICAN GiRL, for it came to me 
that I needn’t wait for the new inven- 
tion, but could just write you a letter 
and give it to THE AMERICAN GIRL, 
who being a good Scout will hand it 
right along! You see, Scouts, when 
anyone of you wishes to write to 
Headquarters it is just one letter and 
cost only two cents to mail it. 
Whereas, if Headquarters wishes to 
write to each of you it means 112,921 
letters and it costs $2,245.60 to mail 
them! So please write to us often and 
remember that we would like to write 
to you frequently. 

This letter is to tell you about the 
Girl Scouts, Eclaireuses and the Girl 
Guides I met this.summer. During 
my trip to England, Belgium and 


. 

Mrs. Rippin, our 
National Director, 
at a Rally with 
Princess Mary of 

England. 


France, they all asked to be remem- 
bered to you and expressed the hope 
that many of you would visit them 
some day. When you area little older 
I am sure that each and every one of 
you will want to visit these countries 
and many other countries of Europe. 

While in England I visited Sir 
Robert and Lady Baden-Powell, and 
reviewed 38 Girl Guide Companies 
(Troops). Then, I was invited by 
Mrs. Mark Kerr, who visited us last 
year, to come to a Guide Rally to be 
held in London. I was glad to go 
because I had heard that the Presi- 
dent of the Girl Guides was to in- 
spect six thousand. Guides. The 
president is a princess and I was 
anxious to see if she would cry “Off 
with her head, off!” as the queen 
did in “Alice in Wonderland.” It 
was a wonderful Rally! ! One com- 
pany had a fine knife and brass pol- 
ishing contest, while another made 
“gym” shoes irom old felt hats. Her 
Royal Highness, the Princess Mary, 
watched the competitions of the 
Guides with great interest. The 
Princess Mary sent greetings to all 
of you and wanted to know about the 








The District 
Commissioner ar- 
rives at camp. 





work the Girl Scouts are doing in the 
United States. 

Later on, I went to a Training 
Week for Captains, or Guiders, at 
Manchester, England: and who do 
you think I met there? Mrs. Low, 
our Founder. We were in the same 
patrol and with us was Miss Plum- 
mer, the Girl Guide Commissioner for 
Canada. Mrs. Low chose the name 
Aeroplane Patrol for us. We had 
such fun making tiny aeroplanes for 
our symbol and earning our Second 
Class Badges. Don’t you wish you’d 
been a member of our patrol? 

From England I traveled to Bel- 
gium where I met Father Melchior, 
who suffered many hardships for the 
sake of Scouting during the German 
occupation of Belgium. The Ger- 
mans imprisoned him for three days 
for printing a bulletin about Girl 
Guides! After he was released he 
continued to promote the Guide 
Movement among the Belgian chil- 
dren and was again imprisoned, this 
time for several weeks. I am glad 
to tell vou that he was finally freed. 

When I went to France I found 
that all the Eclaireuses were in 
Camp. I met their leaders, however, 
and found them much interested in 
their American sisters. 

When I set sail for America I 
carried messages from the girls of 
three countries to the Scouts of 
America. So I give you their New 
Year’s greeting now. Headquarters 
joins them in wishing you “Good 
Scouting.” 

Cordially yours, 


Flic lab Mi. 
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THE CAMEO BROOCH 


their Pinckney street house 

where their carly Boston for- 

bears had lived before them, 
although on streets around them 
surged the growing encroachments of 
boarding houses and hordes of vocif- 
erous foreigners. But the polished 
oak floors and the dark mahogany fur- 
niture, the heavy brocaded hangings 
and the fine old handsome doorway 
spelled “home” to them just as it 
had to the Ames and the Whitneys 
for many many years back. 

The coming fancy dress party to be 
given in the Garrard’s ball room was 
the subject under anxious discussion 
this bright Fall morning to eighteen 
year old Margaret Ames Whitney. 
She had come on from her middle 
western home ¢o spend several weeks 
with her grandparents who had been 
as eager as she was to see that the 
girl had a happy visit. And now the 
climax of all the festivities loomed up 
before her—this very desirable in- 
vitation to the exclusive party at the 
much—sought—after Garrard home. 

Margaret looked: forward to the 
event with eager girlish zest for she 
was anxious to make a good impres- 
sion on these Boston people, her 
father’s boyhood friends. But some- 
how they seemed so different in their 
cold aloofness from her own warm 
hearted Indianians that she stood a 
bit in awe of them. Yet scores of 
these same Indiana people had the 
purest of undiluted New England 
blood flowing in their veins, she knew, 
and she couldn’t quite understand 
why the transplanted Yankee, like 
her own dear father, for instance, 
should be so much warmer and mel- 
lower in his removed state than some 
of these others who had never come 
from under the shadow of Beacon 
Hill. 

So she felt very desirious of doing 
and saying the right and creditable 
thing and of upholding the Whitney 
name. 

“And now just what shall I wear, 
Granddaddy?” Margaret asked of the 
straight tall old gentleman with the 
white hair and moustache who smiled 
lovingly across the breakfast table 
at her perplexed young face. 

“T don’t want you to go in any 
of this half dressed way so many 
young folks do. nowadays,” her 
grandmother spoke up quickly from 
her place behind the silver coffee 


Tie Whitneys still stayed on in 
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service. “Even some of our best 
people seem to forget all modesty 
and teaching. How about a gypsy or 
a milkmaid?” she proposed, vaguely. 

“Yes, I suppose so,” Margaret 
agreed, wrinkling her brows, “but I 
wish I had something really old and 
lovely—a family heirloom, perhaps 
—a costume that one of my ancestors 
wore a long, long time ago, for in- 
stance. That would be different.” 

“My dear!” Old Mr. Whitney 
leaned eagerly towards his wife, his 
eyes sparkling. “I have just the thing 
for Margaret—if she can wear it and 
I think she can! I do verily believe 
she’s just the right size. Upstairs, you 
know, in the old haircloth trunk is 
Margaret Ames’ colonial costume, the 
one she wore to the famous Apple- 
ton Ball. There’s quite a legend goes 
with this gown, Margaret,” he went 
on turning towards his interested 
granddaughter. “This happened in 
pre-revolutionary times just about the 
era when a Britisher’s room was far 
more welcome than his presence. 
Young Margaret Ames, your charm- 
ing ancestor, my dear, who was a 
slim vivacious slip of a girl very 
like you, by the way, had some sort 
of a romantic meeting with a very 
gallant young English officer—a 
Lord Dunstable. The story goes that 
charming Margaret remained quite re- 
ticent as to details but the bare facts 
are that he escaped, with your kins- 
woman’s aid, from the Americans and 
went back to England. After every- 
thing was all over and we were a 
complete and settled separate nation 
a very exquisite cameo pin sur- 
rounded with diamonds was sent to 
her engraved as follows: 

““*To charming Margaret Ames, in 
deepest gratitude—from her humble 
servant—Richard—Lord Dunstable.’ 


So the tale runs.” 


Margaret’s eyes widened as she 
listened breathlessly. 


? 


“And now that you speak of it, 


John,” Mrs. Whitney observed ear- 








nestly, “the two Margarets are not at 
all unlike. I hadn’t realized it. Come, 
my dear,” she beckoned, rising from 
the table and leading the way into 
the hall. 


On the dark walls hung some of 
the family portraits—a Colonial or 
two, stern and handsome in wig and 
satin breeches—a proud young bride 
with haughty lips and eyebrows. 
Right at the foot of 'the stairs in a 
heavy gilded frame was the full 
length portrait of the first Margaret 
Ames. She was small and graceful 
and slight with her chestnut covered 
head poised delightfully on her slim 
white throat, with laughing brown 
eyes which looked straight at the ob- 
server. She wore a green brocaded 
gown with tight bodice and a full 
gathered skirt and in one hand she 
held a fan, half opened. 


argaret had often gazed en- 

raptured up into the pictured 

face and now she looked with new 
interest at each detail. 

“You see, my dear,” Mrs. Whitney 
exclaimed, triumphantly, “there is 
this child all over again!” 

Mr. Whitney adjusted his glasses 
carefully and looked from one to the 
other. “As like as two peas,” he 
agreed, patting his granddaughter’s 
soft cheek. “I’ve always thought it 
and the resemblance grows more and 
more marked.’ Now to see if you can 
wear that gown. If you can,” he 
added, while all three made their way 
quickly toward the large back room 
on the ‘third floor where the old 
trunks and chests were kept, “You'll 
be the first one of the name for years 
who could get into it. Girls nowa- 
days seem to be made on a bigger 
mold—cut out of an ampler pattern, 
as it were, but you, my child, are a 
flare back into the past, I do verily 
believe!” 

He chuckled in anticipation as he 
raised the lid and his wife lifted out 
the ancient linen sheet, yellow with 
age, which covered its contents. 

Margaret gasped with irrepressible 
delight as the very same identical 
green gown of the picture came into 
view. There were the slippers— 
queer little high-heeled silver-buck- 
led ones of green satin—a wonderful 
silk petticoat with row after row of 
yellowish lace frilled down the front 
over which the green brocade opened. 
There were the sheer linen undergar- 














ments and the cobwebby useless hand- 
kerchief—also the carved ivory and 
lace fan the coquettish Colonial belle 
had carried. 

It gave Margaret a queer little un- 
canny feeling as she looked at so 
much loveliness and she clasped her 
hands in ecstasy while her grand- 
mother lifted each successive article 
before her rapturous eyes. 

“Run into the other room, child, 
and see how much of this you can get 
into.” 

Margaret slipped her own twenti- 
eth century clothes off and the relics 
of a bygone age on while her grand- 
parents listened with pleased chuckles 
to her squeal of delight. 

Then she came back into the room 
and pirouetted slowly about for their 
inspection, while she waved the fan 
languidly to and fro. 

Like a glove and as though the en- 
tire outfit had been made for her, 
every detail fitted alike, from shoe 
buckle to low drooped shoulder line. 

Even Mr. and Mrs. Whitney gasped 
their astonishment. 

“If that isn’t Margaret Ames of 
the portrait come to life,” Mr. Whit- 
ney exclaimed, tapping his eyeglasses 
excitedly with his forefinger, “I lose 
my guess! You'll be the belle of the 
Garrard’s ball, or any ball anywhere, 
I'll wager!” 

So Margaret’s costume was settled 
on and nothing remained but to wait 
for the event which approached far 
too slowly for her eager young mind. 

The night of the party finally ar- 
rived and Margaret appeared at din- 
ner clothed in her Colonial finery. 
Her hair had been dressed in an ex- 
act copy of the portrait and she had 
a patch on her velvety cheek. She 
was the slim piquant fair Margaret 
of the gilt frame all over again. 

“T couldn’t wait until after dinner 
to dress,” she confessed, laughingly, 
surveying herself in the full length 
mirror in the long drawing room 
while her grandparents showed their 
enthusiastic proud approval. “I feel 
so strange—so elated—as if I weren’t 
really myself at all but the Miss‘Ames 
of the seventy-five’s all ready for the 
Ball.” 

They agreed comprehendingly and 
smiled as they went up to their rooms 
to dress. 

“We leave about nine, I think,” 
Mrs. Whitney gave her parting in- 
junction from the landing. “Amuse 
yourself with the other Margaret 
until we're ready.” 

Margaret leaned back in the wide- 
armed chair by the fire-place and 
spread out her figured skirt. The 
tiny slippers fitted smoothly over her 
high arched: foot and she smiled 
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She smiled up into the eyes of her predecessor 


from where she sat up into the danc- 
ing eyes of her predecessor. 

“Aren’t things strange, anyhow,” 
she mused, softly. 

Suddenly she sprang to her feet 
and pushing aside the heavy hang- 
ings from the windows peered out 
into the darkness. In front of the 
house stood a low hung coach, a 
white wigged coachman on the high 


box holding the, lines of the pair. of »~ 


black horses stamping impatiently 
and clanking their shining harness. 

She turned back towards the room 
as the colored houseman in black 
satin breeches his ruffled shirt show- 
ing dead white against his dusky skin, 
bowed his grizzled head low and 
paused before her in the hall. 

“Miss Mar’gret,” he announced 
softly, “you’ car’iage done here. Miss 
Sally, she not ready yet.” 

Margaret tossed her head impa- 
tiently. Sally was the pokiest sister 
a girl ever had, she thought. She 
made up her mind she’d teach Sally 
a lesson and go on without her so she 


slipped her shiny shawl over her slim 
white shoulders. 

“Very well, Dan,” she answered. 
“If Miss Sally isn’t ready I'll not 
wait. Ill send Jed back after her.” 

The old negro’s mouth ‘opened 
wide and he shook his head in dis- 
approval but she flounced her skirts 
quickly out of the door which he held 
open for her. 


“You may.drive me to the Apple- 
ton’s,” she saifl to the impassive fig- 
ure outlined on the box, while the 
still unwilligg Dan hurriedly closed 
the coach door behind her. 

The coachman touched his hat in 
answer and Margaret sank back 
against the bright blue upholstery. 
Her thoughts raced ahead in happy 
anticipation of the wonderful party 
in the grand ballroom of the wealthy 
exclusive Appletons. The most won- 
derful costumes and beautiful jewels 
that Boston possessed would be ex- 
hibited there and she smoothed her 
own new gown complacently. She 
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knew she looked very lovely and she 
looked forward to the minuet and the 
consequent partners it would mean. 
She felt very happy and pleased with 
herself especially and everything in 
general. 

he coach which had been clattering 

along at a good rate slowed up 
at that moment at the intersection of 
two shaded streets and as they.started 
up again the coach door was sud- 
denly opened and a young man 
stepped inside. He instantly closed 
the door again softly and sat down 
in the corner beside her. 

Margaret’s hand flew to her throat 
in terror for an instant and she 
opened her mouth to scream but he 
made a quick impulsive gesture to- 
wards her. 

“O, Madam,” he begged, “I'll do 
you no harm, I assure you. Don’t be 
so unkind.” 

“A most unusual way to enter a 
lady’s carriage,” she answered, in 
haughty protest, her brown eyes 
flashing. 

“But alas, dear Lady,” he hurried 


on, entreatingly, “unusual circum- . 


stances force it. I’m neither a thief 
nor a murderer nor a very great 
scamp—but Fate rides at my heels. 
At first I thought it was a most un- 
kind Fate but now I know better. 
The gods themselves have had a hand 
in it.” 

He smiled ingratiatingly and his 
voice was very deep and pleasing. The 
dim glow from the carriage lights was 
bright enough, however, for Margaret 
to see that he made a brave and hand- 
some sight in his powdered wig and 
white knee breeches. His scarlet coat 
too was faced with the white and his 
dark eyes danced in his lean high 
bred face. 

“Please don’t turn me out on a cold 
and unsympathetic world,” he 
pleaded. “See, I throw myself ab- 
solutely at your mercy. One as fair 
and lovely as you are could never 
have a cold heart!” 

Margaret giggled. 

“But what shall I do with you 
now that you’re here?” she asked. 
“I’m on, my way to the Appleton’s 
ball.” 

“Splendid!” His eyes twinkled 
and his white teeth shone in the dusk. 
“Here’s the bounty I beg. Take me 
with you to the ball. I won’t dis- 
grace you or your name or your 
friends, I promise. Let me stay for 
an hour. Then the danger I’m under 
will be over and I can slip away. 
No harm will be done to you or any- 
one else and Ill be forever and ever 
in your debt.” 
wt “0, do!” 
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She cocked her head irresolutely 
on one side and looked him over. 
Forsooth, he was a goodly object, she 
decided. The inflections of his 
voice were those of a gentleman, and 
so was his manner of speech. Also 
it would be a glowing adventure to 
have this presentable young stranger 
for a partner in the stately minuet. 

She nodded her head in agreement 
while he sighed in pleased relief. 

“My name, Mistress Ames,” he 
confided, “is Richard Black. I 
didn’t deliberately choose your coach 
for a safe haven—but I couldn’t 
have done better. You see,” he ex- 
plained to her interrogative eyes, “I 
recognize one of the famous Ames 
sisters. One couldn’t be long in Bos- 
ton without hearing of the beautiful 
Mistress Margaret Ames.” 

Together they went up the long 
staircase of the Appleton mansion 
where a strip of crimson carpet had 
been stretched. Liveried footmen 
stood about at intervals directing the 
streams of incoming guests resplend- 
ent in all the finery that the aristo- 
cratic city boasted. Gorgeous bro- 
cades and heavy silks, perfumed laces 
and powdered heads, scented hand- 
kerchiefs and waving fans, patches 
and sparkling beckoning eyes com- 
bined to make the scene a glowing 
marvellous kaleidescope to Mar- 
garet’s enraptured gaze. 

She observed that her cavalier was 
even handsomer and more striking 
than she had at first supposed. He 
was most obviously wholly at his 
ease and was the self possessed peer 
of anyone there. She presented him 
proudly to the host and hostess and 
she had a most satisfied sensation 
when she observed his low bow and 
courtly manner over Mrs. Apple- 
ton’s plump white fingers. 

The next hour became for Mar- 
garet simply one rapturous moment. 
Question after question she was 
forced to answer carefully or to 
evade as to her suitor’s identity. 

“He is a friend of mine—one Rich- 
ard Black,” she answered them all. 
Ghe looked like a doll beside him as 

they danced the intricate steps of 
the minuet down the hall and she 
courtsied low when the music ended. 
To her girlish mind he was Grace 
and Polish personified. 

Then he led her over to a cur- 
tained recess and looked down at her 
as she stood before him, barely reach- 
ing his shoulder. He seemed very 
tali and grand as he took her hand. 
- “And tow, my fair sweet Ameri- 
ean Margaret,” he said, “I have to 
leave you. I'll. never forget what 
you’ve done for me. There will be 


waiting for me at a nearby corner 
acoach. Then a rapid drive to a con- 
venient boat—and to-morrow morn- 
ing will find me a free man. You see 
this charming hour here with you has 
enabled me to throw off the track 
some of your keen scented Yankees 
who are dogging the innocent steps 
of one of King George’s faithful 
servants. It has also made possible 
a memory of sixty perfect minutes of 
complete happiness with the loveliest 
lady I’ve ever seen. Lord Dunstable 
never forgets.” 

He kissed her hand and smiling 
understandingly down at her was 
gone. He slipped away unnoticed 
and she wondered incredulously if 
she had imagined it all. She re- 
mained hidden by the curtains for 
some time, thinking—then she re- 
joined the gay sparkling throng in 
the ball room once more. 
|» days to come she heard rumors of 

the escape of a certain persistent 
young Englishman, a secret envoy of 
the King’s. He had eluded his 
captors and somehow or other had 
reached the ship that left port at 
midnight. 

Margaret listened but said nothing. 
Secretly she mourned for her de- 
bonair and courtly suitor and she 
never told to anyone all the tale— 
not even when, months after, a won- 
deful diamond studded cameo came 
from England in a satin lined box. 

It had engraved on the back this 
lettering: 

“To charming Margaret Ames— 
in deepest gratitude—from her hum- 
ble servant—Richard—Lord Duns- 
table.” 

She decided to have her portrait 
painted in The Gown, with the fan in 
her hand—the fan she had carried 
the night of the ball and over whose 
softly waving edge her eyes had 
laughed at the Englishman’s sallies. 

“And I shall wear my pin, also,” 
she declared. “I always want to 
remember how I looked that night.” 

Then she sat down meditatively 
before the finished painting and sur- 
veyed it with critical gaze. Yes, every 
detail was there—a perfect reproduc- 
tion—the soft curve of the cheeks, 
the smiling lips, the sparkling eyes— 
the slim fingers, the high heeled slip- 
per on the high arched foot. 

She lived it all over again and 
sighed. 

“Dear me, Margaret, child,” she 
heard her grandmother’s voice from a 
great distance. “I truly believe you 
dropped off and had a little sleep. 
You're ‘just wheré you were when 
we went up to get dressed. You 
look so fresh and rested and happy, 
(Continued on page 31)- ° 








PART I 


CAHONTAS CULVER-CRIT- 
TENDEN lay on her back on 
the top of a flat grey stone and 
stared at the sky, threatening 
rain with a look of supreme indif- 
ference. About her rippled the 
waters of an unnamed mountain tor- 
rent and from either hand stretched 
away a forest of cedar, hemlock, 
spruce, pine, evergreen, the beauty of 
which aroused her worship and 
tamed her impatience. Voices from 
the left bank floated out to her, as 
did an occasional laugh pleasantly 
muffled by distance. Suddenly she 
turned over on her face and slipped 
into the swift current of the stream; 
directly ahead the water leaped over 
a twenty-foot embankment in a deaf- 
ening, wavering plume of foam that 
struck the rocks belew with a terrific 
crescendo that made speech in its 
presence an impossibility. Over this 
embankment Pocahontas shot like a 
stick of driftwood and for the first 
time in her eighteen years experi- 
enced a sensation in complete har- 
mony with her attitude toward life. 
Anyone else would have been killed 
instantly; not Pocahontas. By the 
time she reached the lower bank the 
whole camp had flung itself from 
varying directions to meet her. Miss 
Hearst and Miss Boyd, teachers in 
charge, arrived first, clothes torn and 
hands bleeding with the precipitancy 
of their descent. 
“Whatever made you do it?” While 
she was yet a long way off Agnes 
Carlin lifted up her voice and shout- 
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ed the question that was uppermost in 
the minds of them all. 

Pocahontas affected not to have 
heard. 

“She is in one of her prehistoric 
moods; someone is apt to get struck 
on the head with the potato masher,” 
murmured Cornelia Boardman pleas- 
antly. 

Frankie Ross shinnied up the trunk 
of a massive beech-nut and lay flat 
along the bark of its lowest, over- 
hanging limb. “Pale face see 
trouble coming,” she explained gaily. 

“Sh!” Edwina Pendegrast, tall, 
beautifully blond, generous to the 
point of prodigality, looked genuine- 
ly distressed. “Just because Poca- 
hontas has a marvelous ancestry, 
which she seems to hate, is no reason 
why the rest of us should keep re- 
minding her that she has something to 
live up to, just as though we were 
her parents and insufferably proud of 
old traditions.” 

Hanging firmly to the beech-nut 
with one hand Frankie leaned well 
out from the limb on which she had 
stretched herself and tapped Edwina 
lightly on the cheek with the other. 
“Pokey is a good scout and we love 
her in spite of her dazzling ancestry,” 
she said gravely. 

Frankie’s ancestry was a bit daz- 
zling on its own account. Edwina 
smiled in spite of herself. “Do be 
good,” she admonished and could say 
no more as just at that moment Poca- 
hontas rounded a sharp curve in the 
trail beside them. 

The camp gathered near frankly 
enjoying the situation. Standing in 





their midst Pocahontas wrung out the 
ropes of her braided hair that hung 
on either side of her pointed, moon- 
shaped face with an air of nonchal- 
ance truly maddening. 

“Promise, that you will never do 
it again, Pocahontas,” said Miss Boyd 
finally, wishing for the hundredth 
time since Pocahontas had arrived in 
camp that the Rocky Mountains were 
less precipitous, less torrential. less 
uncharted, less dangerous in every 
way. 

Loosening the wet braids that would 
be several hours in drying Pocahon- 
tas shook them out across her should- 
ers. Down her cheeks ran little rivu- 
lets of mountain rain; her ears and 
chin dripped water down her sun- 
browned neck; emptying water from 
her sandals completely occupied her 
attention. 

“Promise,” repeated Miss Boyd 
firmly. 

“Since you wish it, I will never 
dive that rapid again” she said slow- 
ly, slightly emphasizing the word 
“that.” 

One by one the camp straggled 
away to various occupations and 
recreations. In a few moments Po- 
cahontas was left alone with a shaft 
of pale sunlight doing its best to ef- 
fect repairs puon herself and her 
costume. : 

“Were you very frightened?” The 
voice coming from above and behind 
her made her spin around and focus 
her eyes-on a mass of outjutting rock 
directly over her head. 

It was not hard to locate Mignon 
Du Pey’s blond braids outlined as 
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they were against the dark sage-brush 
behind them. “I didn’t know you 
were there. No, certainly not,” she 
answered, helping the younger girl 

" alight safely on the ground beside 
er. 

“No, I don’t suppose you were. I 
watched you from the top of that 
rock; it was splendid!” she said, 
glowing. 

Pocahontas stared out over the roll- 
ing plains visible through a gap in 
the mountains. “It was like flying,” 
she said reverently. 

Mignon caught her under lip on an 
intaken breath. “I would love to be 
brave—once,” she said wistfully. 

Pocahontas sat down on a carpet 
of pine needles clasping her wet knees 
in her slender arms. From the crown 
of her lifted head to the tips of her 
sandaled feet she harmonized with 
the great sweeping hills about her. 
Mignon walked to the edge of a slight 
precipice and back again, shuddering. 

“It’s—awful,” she said thickly, sit- 
ting down beside Pocahontas and 
burying her face in her hands. 

Turning her eyes away from a tall 
pine tree that stood out against the 
sky-line of a distant hill, Pocahontas 
looked at the girl beside her with a 
slightly puzzled frown knitting her 
dark eyes. “Awful? What is aw- 
ful?” she asked doubtfully. 

But the younger girl fell to slight- 
ly sobbing and did not answer. 

Pocahontas scooped up a handful 
of tiny pine-cones and laid them 
against her cheek. “Do you mean.... 
that the hills....are awful?” she asked 
slowly. 

Lifting a tear-stained face Mignon 
looked from sky to silent hills, from 
silent hills to distant plains. “Yes; 
oh, yes,” she whispered. 

Reaching out a friendly hand Po- 
cahontas comforted as best she could; 
“I won’t let them hurt you,” she 
promised. 

Like a stray kitten that has been 
lost and found, Mignon crept close 
and leaned her cheek against Poca- 
hontas’ wet shoulder. “I am not 
afraid of them when you are near,” 
she confided. 

Pocahontas smiled. “If you hate 
them so whatever made you come to 
summer camp?” she questioned. 

Discovering a perfect pine cone, 
Mignon laid it in the other’s hand. 
“I didn’t come, I was brought,” she 
said simply. 

“Um.” The expression was equiv- 
alent to the tone of understanding. 

“I didn’t come, either,” confided 
Pocahontas gaily. “However I was 


glad to be ‘brought.’ ” 
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Mignon nodded her head gravely. 
“Of course, you would be,” she 
agreed, “because you love wildness 
and bigness and silence and danger. 
For a month before I got here I 
couldn’t half sleep—thinking about 
i 

“Neither could I!” Pocahontas 
spoke on a burst of enthusiasm, in- 
stantly recalled by the look of hor- 
ror in Mignon’s blue eyes. “You will 
love them yet, see if you don’t. I will 
teach you their ways, then you will 
not be afraid of them,” she prom- 
ised. 

“My brother is not afraid of them.” 
Mignon smiled reminiscently. “He 
loves them the way you do and he tells 
me about them whenever he comes 
home and we are alone together. He 
would be sorry if he knew that I am 
afraid of them. He hates York Har- 
bor and dancing and wasting time 
running over to London for the races 
and all the things that Mother and 
Father do best.” 

“How old is he?” Clearly Poca- 
hontas was interested in this kindred 
rebel spirit. 

“Twenty-two; he was just six when 
I was born.” 

Neither girl spoke after that for 
several minutes, each engrossed in 
her own thoughts to the exclusion of 
everything else. Suddenly the si- 
lence was broken by the voice of 
Frankie Ross lifted in ear-splitting 
crescendo. 

“Bacon; come and get 
it!” shrieked Frankie in ap- 
proved outdoor fashion, by 
which the members of Camp 
Sublime understood _ that 
lunch was ready and that if 
they hoped to get any 
promptness was the 
surest means to an 
end. 

“Beat you!” cried 
Pocahontas, poised? 
instantly for flight. 





“Beat you!” retorted Mignon, and 
the side of the gently sloping ravine 
became noisy with their descent. 

“You needn’t bring Old Baldy with 
you,” suggested Cornelia Boardman, 
as a small stone loosened by Poca- 
hontas’ heel leaped over a miniature 
chasm into the coffee pot. 

“Promptness is a virtue to be at- 
tained at any expense,” retorted Po- 
cahontas breathlessly. “I’m hungry 
enough to eat rocks, so don’t bother 
to fish it out,” she added as Cornelia 
bent her carefully braided head over 
the steaming coffee pot in a futile at- 
tempt to see what bubbled in the bot- 
om of the can. 

“Give Pokey the dregs,” suggested 
Agnes Carlin from a carefully se- 
lected distance of safety. 

Pocahontas contented herself with 
throwing a salt- 
cellar. 

Edwina _Pen- 2 
dergast caught 
it and salted a 














Screaming Mignon crouched 
against Pocahontas’ shoulder. 














handful of peanuts, the most of which 
Frankie Ross got by cajolry or stealth. 

Miss Hearst appeared bearing an 
enormous dish of potato salad and 
Miss Boyd assured herself that Poca- 
hoatus was sufficiently dry to attend 
luih in her bathing-suit before giv- 
irg the signal to sit. Camp Sublime 
ate from tables when rain or a high 
wind drove them into the shelter of 
the tents; otherwise they spread their 
boa,d on the hard earth beneath the 
far- eaching sky and ate as only youth 
can. whose tragedies are of the fu- 
ture. 

ate that afternoon having changed 

to a one-piece climbing costume of 
suede leather, Pocahontas hauled Mig- 
non up to the top of a rock and gave 
her her first lessons in minute outdoor 
observation. When they had tired of 
sighting lodge-pole pine across an in- 
tersecting precipice they sat down be- 
neath a fragrant cedar and renewed 
the intimacy of the morning. Mig- 
non had changed to a duplicate cos- 
tume of suede leather and almost it 
seemed that nature had painted them 
there with their braided hair, their 
beaded dresses, their sandaled feet, so 
in harmony with the red-brown earth 
and grey-brown rocks did they seem. 

“Why do you hate being related to 
an Indian Princess?” asked Mignon 
suddenly, tempted by the shining 
shadows, the utter harmony of late 
afternoon, to put the question that re- 
curred oftenest to her into words. 

Turning her eyes to a distant line 
of hazy blue mountains Pocahontas 
Culver-Crittenden voiced for the first 
time in her eighteen years the things 
that hid in her heart like a beautiful 
shining star. “I do not hate it, I love 
it,” she answered, simply. “It belit- 
tles a thing to boast of it; I would 
like to be worthy of my inheritance.” 

Mignon drew a long breath. “What 
is ‘being worthy?’” she asked eager- 
ly. 
“Being worthy?” repeated Poca- 
hontas softly. “Why, being worthy is 
being willing to face danger with up- 
lifted head and accept pain with a 
smile.” 

“It is hard,” said the young girl, 
taking a deep breath. 

“It is right,” replied Pocahontas 
sturdily. “Let’s wade the stream.” 

“And look for Kinnikinic,” replied 
Mignon. 

Six of the girls got permission to 
go to the top of Lone Pine, a per- 
pendicular cliff surmounted by a 
giant evergreen, and because Poca- 
hontas knew more about the moun- 
tains than many a veteran guide they 
were allowed to go unchaperoned. 
Since the peak of the cliff towered 
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directly above the camp it was a 
favorite rendezvous for scouting par- 
ties who considered a three hours’ 
climb, an hour’s rest and a two hours’ 
descent a form of mild recreation on 
a hot summer’s day. 

By eight o’clock in the morning 
they were well up the left shoulder of 
the pack, it being the only accessible 
side of a really imposing mass of 
rock. A mountain stream picked its 
way noisily downward as they as- 
cended and a dense army of pine 
trees climbed with them laboring less 
than they to attain the summit. 

“It’s hot enough to fry eggs,” com- 
plained Frankie Ross, lying flat on a 
bed of pine needles and signifying 
her intention of remaining for an in- 
definite period by closing her eyes. 

Very promptly the party came to a 
halt, following her example with lit- 
tle groans of overheated exhaustion. 

“If we ever get to the top I don’t 
care if we never come back” mum- 
bled Agnes Carlin from beneath the 
rim of a jaunty, make-believe som- 
brero. 

Mignon Du Pey looked down at her 
sturdy mountain boots and khaki leg- 
gings‘and shivered as though a cold 
wind had blown across her shoulders. 
“Do be careful what you say,” she 
entreated, quite as though Destiny 
hung upon the lips of the half som- 
nolent Agnes. 

“Aggie would be the first one to 
object to dieting,” replied Cornelia 
Boardman easily. “I wager if we had 
reached Lone Pine she would be able 
to smell the breakfast bacon frying at 
Sublime by putting her nose over the 
precipice.” 

A large stone landed in her lap, ac- 
companied by a handful of dirt. “To 
remind you that I am present,” ex- 
plained Agnes, drawing the sombrero 
carefully over the point of her chin. 

“Precautious child!” giggled Cor- 
nelia, raining small pebbles upon the 
rim of defense. 

Frankie removed a lump of pine 
gum from the trunk of the tree against 
which she lay and put it in her mouth 
with a little sigh of contentment. 

dwina Pendegrast rolled over and 

shared the discovery of rosin with 
a true woodsman’s delight. 

Pocahontas wandered up from a 
scouting trip along the rim of the 
trail, bringing the news that a rain 
storm was climbing up toward them 
from the west. 

“A thunder storm?” questioned 
Mignon fearfully. 

“I suppose so; it’s as black as 
night,” replied Pocahontas indiffer- 
ently. 

Mignon looked about them at the 
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patches of dazzling sunlight, and sud- 
denly the menace of the hills, a some- 
thing that she could neither see nor 
understand closed down upon her 
heart. She remembered ancient bed- 
time terrors of bears and the dark and 
smiled tragicaliy. Forcing her voice 
up through her clenched teeth she 
made a brave attempt at composure. 
“Let’s go back to camp,” she sug- 
gested faintly. 

“Back to camp; what for?” Agnes 
ewptied the pebbles from her hat rim 
over the ground and scrambled to her 
feet. “Come on everybody. Pokey’s 
scouting just ahead, let’s follow.” 


Ore by one they fell into line along 

the narrow rocky trail, Mignon 
bringing up the extreme rear with 
about as much relish as a fluffy, yel- 
low headed chicken might be ex- 
pected to feel in following a flock 
of mountain sheep. Far ahead Poca- 
hontas’ lovely contralto voice could 
be heard lifted in jubilant song. 

“Hontas will not let them hurt me,” 
sobbed the little Easterner, wetting 
the rocks over which she toiled with 
burning tears. “Hontas will not let 
them hurt me. She—she promised.” 

It was ten o’clock when they 
reached the summit of Lone Pine. 
Already rain had begun to fall; the 
lightning was very near at hand. 

“Where is Mignon?” asked Poca- 
hontas sharply, as the last girl, pant- 
ing with haste, reached the safety of 
the large, natural cave that reached 
far in under the very tip of the peak. 

“Tsn’t she here?” 

“She must be here.” 

“Surely she’ll come soon.” 

“Who saw her last?” 

No little rain-drenched figure ap- 
peared over the brow of the hill. The 
wind, which had been rising in a 
steady wail suddenly leaped and 
roared about them. Blackness de- 
scended in waves punctuated by 
streaks of really terrible lightning. 
‘he mountains reverberated to the 
roar of thunder and hail added its 
terror to the encompassing sounds. 
The girls shrank back under the brow 
of the hill moaning with fear. Only. 
Pocahontas stood at the mouth of the 
cave, straining to see where the trail 
dipped and swung around past a 
great boulder. 

“If she doesn’t come in another 
minute I’m going after her,” she 
shouted lifting her voice to cover the 
sound of thunder and hail. 

“Pokey, are you crazy? You'll be 
killed” sobbed Cornelia, robbed of 
her habitual air of easy assurance. 

“You shan't,” moaned Frankie, 


(Continued on page 26) 
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LOTHES certainly do make 
C the man,” Margaret Hammon 

proclaimed didactically, look- 
ing up from the pad on which she 
had been tracing a Trigonometry 
figure. 

Gladys her twin sister, laughed. 
“Which of your heroes has bought 
a new suit now? Or have you seen 
a soldier and fallen in love with the 
uniform?” 

“Both wrong. I’m speaking in 
general about human _beings— 
women, to be specific.” 

“Then I don’t believe you. It 
takes something besides pretty clothes 
to make a woman. But what con- 
nection has that with Natick College? 
I thought you were studying Trig.” 

“That made me think of it. You 
know Rose Henshaw. Yes, you must. 
She’s that queer girl in our fresh- 
man class that always looks funny. 
Well, she’s in my section of Trig. 
Sits next to me. I’ve been trying ever 
since college started to decide why I 
didn’t like her. Now I know. It’s 
the kind of clothes she wears.” 

“If you weren’t my sister, I’d say 
that sounds snobbish.” 

“I didn’t mean it that way, Glad. 
I'd just like to help her to dress the 
way she ought to.” 

“Then you're a reformer. 
almost as bad. Let her alone. 
happy the way she is.” 

Margaret Hammon shook her head. 
“No, she isn’t. That’s the point. None 
of the girls like her. They’re like 
me, laughing at her behind her back, 
and she realizes it. But it’s no won- 
der. With hair that’s—well, I really 
don’t know what color it is—sort of 
straw or faded 1ed-gold streaked with 
a dozen shades as though she had 
spilled peroxide on it. But anyway, 
a girl with hair like that ought never 
to wear that cherry red sweater she 
persists in flaunting around the cam- 
pus. She paints her face, too, to 
fight with her hair. But the atrocious 
thing is that pair of horn rimmed 
spectacles of hers. Only a girl with 
very dark or very light hair could 
ever look good in them. They make 
her hair look more bleached than 
ever.” 

“T never would have noticed that or 
reasoned it out either. But do you 


think you could improve her appear- 
ance?” 


That’s 
She’s 
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“I’m sure of it. Oh, I don’t know 
a lot about dressing, but I could give 
her a few hints that would make her 
look like a new girl. Why, I believe 
that’s the whole trouble with her in 
Trig. class. She’s so conscious that 
people are staring at her that she is 
too nervous to recite. I don’t believe 
she has very much to her, but if she 
dresses properly, at least she could 
look as though she had.” 

“That’s where we disagree, Midge. 
If a girl lacks staying qualities, no 
amount of dressing could cover it up. 
You can’t fool people very long with 
clothes. If you could, think how 
popular the dummies in the tailor 
shops would be. They’re always 
well-dressed. But you know the story 
of the crow who donned dove’s feath- 
ers.” 

“No, you can’t convince me. I’ve 
thought it over. I’ll bet she’d be even 
popular if somebody made her over. 
The Henshaw family has all sorts of 
money, Lovely told me so. And 
Rose’s clothes are well-made and all 
—only she does not get the right kind 
of colors.” 

“What difference does that make? 
Look at Glenn, how well she dresses, 
and in any color she chooses.” 

“Did you ever see Glenn in yellow? 
Neither did I. Her instinct for color 
tells her of her limitations.” 

“Well, I don’t remember Rose 
Henshaw though I must have seen 
her. But if I were you, I’d tackle 
something easy, like Trig or Greek, 
and avoid setting myself up as a 
beauty expert.” 

Mezaret was quiet for a long 

time. Gladys had gone back to 
her studying before she spoke again. 
“Im going to see if I cant’ help her,” 
she finally announced decidedly. “I'll 
prove to you that well-chosen clothes 
are all a person needs to become 
popular.” 

“Go easy, Sis,” was Gladys’ only 
comment. “It takes a lot of tact to 
change the kind of clothes that peo- 
ple wear, and only one’s most inti- 
mate friends can do that sort of 
thing.” 

“Then Ill become an _ intimate 
friend. You better take a long look 
at the Ugly Duckling. If I have my 
way, you'll see big difference in her.” 

The next day in Trigonometry 
class, Margaret Hammon started her 


campaign of making friends with the 
lonely girl sitting next to her. Be- 
fore a week had passed, she invited 
the girl to call on her sister and her. 

“And what do you think of her?” 
Margaret demanded of Gladys when 
the girl had left. 


“I believe you have a bigger task 
than you realize to make her popular. 
Anybody with any sense at all could 
make her look better.” 

“Well, possibly. But thank you for 
bringing up the subject of clothes, 
while she was here. She admired 
that roman striped scarf of Glenn’s 
but if she gets one—! That will be 
worse than anything she has now.” 

“After what you said, I don’t be- 
lieve she would dare.” 

“And thank you for compliment- 
ing me on my taste in dressing. I 
know you don’t entirely believe I have 
one, but ss 





“You will have before you are 
through with her” Gladys prophesied 
gloomily. 

That week-end it looked as though 
the prediction was being fulfilled. 
“I’m going in to Boston with the Ugly 
Duckling this afternoon,” Margaret 
shouted as she rushed into her room 
after the third hour class on Saturday 
morning and began a_ whirlwind 
scramble to get ready. 

“Did she invite you to go?” asked 
Gladys. 

“Of course not. She said she was 
going in to buy a new dress and some 
other things, and I told her I was 
going too. That really wasn’t a lie 
because I’ve been thinking for several 
days that I ought to buy a paper of 
pins and what better place could I go 
than Boston?” 

“None, except that any little store 
here would do just as well.” 

“Well, she asked me to help her 
choose. It will be missionary work. 
Oh, you wait, scoffer and sceptic! 
When we finish, you'll be afraid to 
be seen in her company. She'll put 
us all in the shade.” 

Gladys only reply was a scoffing 
laugh. She did not discuss it either 
with her sister or with the other girls 
of their “Bunch.” Hence none of the 
girls at Natick College knew of the 
details that lay behind the sudden 
transformation of the Duckling. 
They only realized that something 








had happened. «The first thing that, 


disappeared was the?disfiguring spec- 
tacles, to be replaced by smaller and 
less conspicuous glasses. 

Rose was herself conscious of the 
marked improvement. From then on, 
she looked upon Margaret as an or- 
acle, and believed implicitly all that 
she was told. And the Hammon Twin, 
looking upon the task as a game, 
spent much of her spare time con- 
sidering color combinations. She was 
not hampered by lack of money, but 
she took greatest pride in what she 
did by utilizing the materials which 
Rose already had. The biggest im- 
provement was made when she per- 
suaded Rose to dye the cherry sweat- 
er. When next she appeared in it, 
colored deep blue, she looked like a 
different girl. 

Another change was her hair. It 
was only after considerable trepida- 
tion that Margaret gathered up cour- 
age to suggest that she stop matting 
it. Someone had evidently told Rose 
that matting would improve its ap- 
pearance, without warning her that 
the same time it destroyed the life 
and made it brittle. Margaret con- 
vinced her that vigorous brushing 
was all that was necessary to liven 
the hair. Having persuaded her, she 
next suggested that the artificial color 
in her cheeks, instead of beautifying 
her, made her look coarse and com- 
mon. 

“T’ll acknowledge she looks more 
human,” Gladys told her sister after 
the changes had taken place. 

“She is getting to be more like a 
girl. She is more at home with the 
others, and likes college much better 
than she did a month ago. But you 
should see her in Trig.” 

“What’s the matter with her?” 

“Nothing. She’s getting good. 
When Prof. Miller wants work done 
in a hurry, he always calls on her. 
And she doesn’t get fussed either. 
She’s slowly gaining self-confidence.” 

“T thought Lovey was the star in 
Math.” 

“She did used to be, but Rose is 
working hard for the honor.” 

And a transformation had certainly 
been worked. Miss Henshaw had lost 
much of her self-restraint and feel- 
ing freer herself, found the other girls 
more friendly to her. The freshman 
at Natick were not snobs, but they 
were human. Some of the clannish 
spirit that makes a pack of wolves 
turn on another animal simply be- 
cause it is different was responsible 
for some of the treatment previously 
accorded Rose. But when the girls 
saw that Rose was not much different 
from themselves, they yielded her a 
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place. 
ular. 

Then came the measles epidemic. 
Natick College usually had the ill 
luck to succumb to some run of dis- 
ease between Christmas and the mid- 
year examinations. Sometimes it was 
Flu, or mumps, or typhoid. This 
year it was measles, coming about 
three weeks before the tests. Pom- 
eroy Cottage, where the Hammon 
Twins lived, was struck first. About 
half the girls contracted the disease 
and were put to bed in darkened 
rooms. 

Flo alone of the Bunch escaped. 
She had been through a siege when 
she was younger and stayed to nurse. 
All the girls who had never been 
exposed were taken to other dormi- 
tories. But Rose Henshaw, telling 
the college doctor that she had had 
measles in her childhood, offered to 
come to Pomeroy and look after the 
sick girls. After being accepted she 
spent day after day among the in- 


Still, she was far from pop- 
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she inquired timidly. 


valids, alive to their needs and anx- 
ious to meet every whim. She had a 
joke or cheery word for each com- 
plaint. 

Most of the sick people took their 
disease philosophically, as something 
to be lived through and forgotten. 
Lovey, however, fretted constantly. 
It was Flo who first discovered the 
reason, but Rose who eased it. The 
one who got the highest in math for 
the term was in line for a scholar- 
ship upon which Lovey had set her 
heart, and she was afraid she was 
fcrgetting her Trigonometry. 

“What difference if the doctor 
won't let her use her eyes?” Rose 
asked when she knew the trouble. 
“Can’t I use mine for her? I'll study 
math with her.” 

Lovey objected instantly. Rose 
was the only member of the section 
that she feared, and she did not think 
it fair to receive aid from a rival. 

(Continued on Page 30) 
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Belguim 

The B. P. G. G. Movement was 
founded in April, 1915, during the 
German occupation, by Father Mel- 
chior. Vicar in a parish of two thou- 
sand and in the midst of the poorest 
population of Brussels, he conceived 
the idea of the Guide Movement for 
Girls without knowing that this 
movement already existed in England. 

He tried to apply the educational 
methods of Scouting to young girls. 
And so we worked out a system which 
had the approbation of His Eminence, 
Cardinal Mercier. ‘I'he system print- 
ed without the censorship of the Ger- 
mans was confiscated by the enemy. 
The German police arrested Father 
Melchior, who was condemned to sev- 
eral days in prison. 

Those interested in the Movement 
were suspected and in spite of every- 
thing the work continued. About one 
hundred Guides met together each 
week. 

The work of the Guides in 1915 
and 1916 was learning to sew, to 
clean, and other things pertaining 
to the household. 

The year 1917 was a year of snf- 
fering. In June, Father Melchior was 
again arrested, put in prison and af- 
ter a month and a. half was secretly 
condemned, to three years of forced 
work. Fortunately this imprisonment 
was shortened to six months. In spite 
of difficulties, in spite of danger, 
Guiding kept on! 

The Guides were faithful, even 
made uniforms of a sort, in order that 
they might be photographed, with- 
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out the knowledge of the Germans. 

With the armistive the work was 
extended. On the 22nd of June, 1919, 
the First Company of Brussels made 
its first expedition in uniform. The 
company was reviewed by the King 
and Queen of Belgium. 

Since January, 1920, we have 
formed companies throughout the 
United Provinces, showing the growth 
of Guiding from 1915 to 1921, which 
in spite of the discouragement of the 
war has been slow and steady. 


Switzerland 


The movement began about six 
years ago, and has grown ever since. 
The chief difliculty in Switzerland is 
that we have three different nationali- 
ties. German, Swiss, Italian in the 
canton du Tessiu and French Swiss. 

We have our central committee 
which is presided over by the general 
secretary. This central committee is 
formed with cne delegate from each 
canton (county). This committee 
meets once a year. Now, each can- 
teen has its local committee formed 
of all the captains of the county, at 
the head of which is a commissioner. 

We all work from Sir Robert 
Baden Powell’s books. We have our 
own regulations and federal charter 
which is the base; but each county 
has an opportunity of doing things in 
its own way referring to the differ- 
ence of nationality. 

We began with the khaki uniform, 
but we are going to have it blue now. 

In the French part of Switzerland 
it is so much easier, because the girls 
are accustomed to do some sport and 
are quite independent, which is not, 
the case in the German section. How- 
ever, they are beginning to be well 
thought of by the public. 

We are about 400 in all. Geneva 
itself counts 250 guides. 

What we have to fight against is 
that the public thinks we are making 
boys out of our girls. Of course, the 
difficulty is to mix well feminine work 
and sport. We are going to start a 
company of senior guides in Geneva. 

The law is fairly the same as in 
England, but it has something of the 
Camp Fire girls in it. I will try and 
send you our statutes. 

They promise the same as in Eng- 
land. 

Motto: “Tout mon possible.” 

With best scout wishes, 


Japan 

We're the Girl Scouts of Troop I, 
Tokyo, Japan. We meet every week 
at the American School in Japan and 
do all sorts of Scout things. There 
are fifteen girls, and the entire Troop 
intends to be Second Class soon. 
Five girls have already attained that 
rank. Do we have hikes? We sure- 
ly do! 

Last spring we took an overnight 
hike to the mountains. We left on a 
Friday afternoon after school and 
spent that night in a Japanese hotel. 
And such fun! Did you ever eat 
with chopsticks? Did you ever sleep 
in rows on a strawmatted floor? We 
have, and lots more interesting things, 
too. We got an early start the next 
morning, for a long hike was before 
us. About noon we reached a moun- 
tain lake, and had a ride in two Jap- 
anese sailboats. We had a huge fire 
in the yard of a Buddhist temple, and 
there, surrounded by the priests and 
a group of curious children, we 
cooked our dinner. All this and a 
great dea] more make us glad we're 
scouts in Jepan. But we’re gladder 
yet that we have so many sister scouts 
all over the world. 


Denmark 


The Danish Scout Corps was 
founded in 1912. There are now 
1,800 of them and their methods of 
working are very much like yours in 
America. They camp and hike, but 
also have household duties as well as 
nursing and Red Cross work. 

The Scouts pass three examina- 
tions: Recruit, Second and First Class 
of examination. They also get 
badges, and some of these, such as 
the Red Cross and Nurse Badge are 
required for those who wish to pass 
the First Class examination. 

Sometimes, a “Scout Week” is held, 

during which time every day is dedi- 
cated to one or more certain persons. 
One day is Mother’s Day, another is 
the day of the poor, etc. 
. Maybe our work is not just the 
work of the American Girl Scouts, 
but surely the spirit is, and we al- 
ways feel that we are members of the 
great sisterhood, and we seize the op- 
portunity to send our American sis- 
ters our best wishes for their work 
and their corps. 








F 











Wales 


The movement has made great 
strides in England, but is only in its 
infancy in Wales, and it remains to 
be seen whether it will be a success. 
So many other organizations are 
doing good work of the same kind in 
Wales, there may be danger of over- 
lapping, but we sincerely hope our 
countrywomen will rise to the occa- 
sion. The difficulty in rural areas 
is, to discover, not the children, but 
officers, who must be Welsh speaking. 
Suitable people in this respect have 
no leisure! 


Finland 

The Boy and Girl Scouts of Fin- 
land have been under the same man- 
agement for several years. There is 
no Chief Scout in Finland but there 
are three “Brigades”—the Swedish, 
Finnish and Free—the last consisting 
of both Swedish and Finnish speak- 
ing members. Each of these Bri- 
gades is made up of mixed com- 
panies of both Boy and Girl Scouts 
and each Brigade is managed by its 
own chief. The Girl Scouts, however, 
will probably separate entirely from 
the boys in the near future. 

Besides these Brigades there is a 
Russian organization of Boy and Girl 
Scouts, consisting of five troops and 
one or two Wolf Cub packs. They 
have done a great deal to help the 
refugees from Russia. 

Quite independently of any of these 
organizations, the first Girl Guide 
Company was started on April 23, 
1921. It consists of two Patrols, 
chiefly of Russian girls. They have 
as yet no uniforms, but all wear the 
English Girl Guide Trefoil and are 
very keen and have passed their Sec- 
ond Class tests and earned a few Pro- 
ficiency badges. 

They use the British Girl Guide 
Handbook and Book of Rules which 
has been translated into Russian. The 
Three Promises and Law have been 
adopted without any changes. The 
Guide meetings take place once a 
week, beginning with inspection, then 
patrol work, and drill. This is fol- 
lowed by an inter-patrol competition. 
Some of the competitions have been: 
knot races, First Aid, O’Grady drill, 
Kim’s game, relay races, general 
knowledge, etc. Each time a compe- 
tition is won, a notch is made on the 
Patrol Leader’s staff, just below the 
flag, above which a streamer of the 
color of the group the badge belongs 
to with the name of the guide, date 
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and drawing of the badge pasted on 
to it, is hung. 

All the girls are quite keen on 
badges, and some Cooks, Child 
Nurses, Interpreters, Healths, Land- 
workers and Artists have been 
earned—the badges being made and 
painted on by one of the Guides. The 
examiners for the Proficiency Tests 
have been chosen from among the 
inhabitants of the district. There is 
no local association, but, though the 
movement is only in its pioneer 
stage, it is hoped that in time it will 
grow into a big organization. 

The first Guides of Finland wish 
to express their best wishes for a 
happy New Year, and send their 
greetings to their American sisters— 


Be Prepared! 
Czechoslovakia 


I received your letter and am 
pleased to be able to tell you some- 
thing about our organization; the 
name of which is “Czechoslovakian 
Community Psohlavci.” It was 
founded in the year 1913 and is di- 
vided into groups. These again are 
subdivided into “tribes,” which have 
several troops. Chief-Scout of the 
organization is Dr. John Horejsi. 

Every group has the chief leader, 
then there are tribal leaders and 
leaders of troops. Second Class 
Scout is called “Guard” first class 
Scout “Fighter.” Our badge is the 
head of a dog made of metal. Every 
Tribe has five troops. Several tribes 
make a Union. In each troop there 
are not more than 10 boys or girls. 
These Unions are in smaller towns 
of our Republic. 

Examinations for leaders, Tender- 
foot, Second Class Scout and First 
Class Scout are chiefly for woodcraft. 

Our troops have names of differ- 
ent flowers, animals, etc. The tribe 
to which I belong is called “Fire.” 
The second tribe’s name is “Silver 
Fox”—one of the girl’s tribes is 
called “Little Firs.” 

Twice in the year there is congress 
in some city, where the Union is sit- 
uated. This year it took place at 
Pilgram and lasted three days. The 
program of this congress was: light 
athletics, exhibition, evening party 
and the camp-fires. Besides this, 
twice a year a working congress is 
held; to which only leaders are in- 
vited. Troops have their regular meet- 
ings each week in their club-room. 
In summer, all tribes go camping. 
Our tribes camped on a small river. 











All our boys strive to become good 


Woodcraftsmen. Woodcraft is the 
chief aim of Czechoslovakian “Psoh- 
lavci.” 

About the scouting as a whole in 
our Republic I cannot tell you much. 

It is a bright idea to found an In- 
ternational Number of the Scout 
magazine. We “Psohlavci” don’t pos- 
sess any such thing but hope to be 
able to start a periodical in January. 
lt is a hard job to get money for it. 


Scotland 

Girl Guiding really began before 
the movement was inaugurated by 
some fifteen girls forming themselves 
into a troop of Girl Scouts in 1908. 

The strength of the Guides in 
1917 was 2,850, and in the report of 
1920 the numbers had reached 17,000. 
This speaks for itself. 

In the early days of Guiding the 
companies were for the most part 
open companies, but now the majori- 
ty are connected either with a school 
or a church. 

The training of the Guider is be 
coming a very important part of the 
movement, and so the Scottish Train- 
ing School sends out a Diploma’s 
Guider to hold a week’s training 
wherever it is wanted. A Central 
Training Camp has been held the last 
two years to train two Guiders from 
each County in Camp Craft. These 
go back to their Counties and hold a 
similar camp for their Guiders, who 
are then passed, or not, as eligible 
to take their Guides to camp. 

Should any friendly Girl Scout 
from America happen to be in Edin- 
burgh, she will be most heartily wel- 
comed. 
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Russia 


The Girl Guide Movement was 
adopted in Russia a few years be- 
fore the war, and was run very much 
the same as in Great Britain. The 
Promise and the Laws were the same. 

Since the Revolution in March, 
1917, thousands of Russians had to 
leave their country, ‘as life became 
unbearable under the Bolshevik gov- 
ernment. They have found refuge 
all over Europe in camps or Russian 
colonies. 

Once. again Guiding was taken up 
by the Russians. Former companies 
tried to collect their old members but 
most of. the time a single “Guider” 
landed amongst other refugees and 
formed new companies. It was very 
hard and uphill work. 

However, thanks greatly to the kind 
help offered by the British Guide 
Headquarters and the energy of the 
Russian leaders, very good results 
have been obtained. There are Boy 
Scout and Girl Guide Companies 
among the Russian refugees in Fin- 
land, Serbia, Bulgaria, Constantino- 
ple, France, Germany and other 
countries. They are all under the 
General Headquarters in Constanti- 
nople. 





Extract from letter of Eugene 
Chelebuikow, Manager of the Cen- 
tral Information Bureau of the Rus- 
sian Girl Scouts: 

“In Russia with each troop of Boy 
Scouts there is connected a patrol of 
Girl Scouts and besides this there are 
special troops of Girl Scouts only. 
Altogether there are several hundred 
troops of Girl Scouts or about 10,- 
000 Scouts.” 

Our Girl Scouts go hiking and camp- 
ing and have their own working 
camp form during the summer—the 
same as the boys. 

“Regards to all American Girl 
Scouts.” 


England 
There are in the British Isles today 
some 200,000 Girl Guides with Sir 
Robert Baden-Powell as their founder 
and Lady Baden-Powell their Chief 
Commissioner and Chief Guide. 
Their President is H.R. H. The 
Princess Mary, who by her unfailing 
interest and sympathy has most hap- 
pily and consistently identified her- 
self with the movement. 
Guides have penetrated not only into 
every town, but into almost every 
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Throughout the Guide movement 
we are out for the ideal of the Home 
and if we can give to our Guides the 
sense of this ideal also, we shall in- 
deed accomplish much. 


village in England, and are organized 
into companies. 

This year has shown a great in- 
crease in the number of Guiders 
(Captains) recruited from the big 
girls’ public and private schools 
throughout the country. Girls of 
nineteen and twenty, for the pure love 
of Guiding and all that it means to 
themselves and others, give up much 
of their time to running their com- 
panies, and attending training weeks 
and camps to increase their own 
knowledge and efficiency. 


The summer of 1921 saw a tre- 
mendous advance in camping, the 
long dry months materially helping 
on our efforts in this direction. Large 
camps are rather discouraged by 
Headquarters, who hold that the 
Company or even the Patrol camp is 
the best way of bringing the Guides 
into direct contact with Nature, that 
is sometimes lost amid the necessary 
routine and organization of a large 
camp. 

Each company is quite self-sup- 
porting, and by its own individual 
effort manages to raise enough funds 
to hire its tents, and transport itself 
and its belongings to the sea or 
moors. 

For the Guiders and Commission- 
ers numerous Conferences and Train- 
ing Weeks are held. At the former, 
expert speakers deal with the differ- 
ent subjects on the programme, and 
at the latter, practical training in 
Guide work and camping is given. 

Another step forward during the 
past year has been the increase in the 
number of seniors, or what we call 
Ranger Guides. In Companies run 
on the same lines as the ordinary 
Guide Company, that is, divided up 
into Patrols of eight girls in each, 
the Ranger Guides are recruited either 
from the elder Guides in the Company 
of Sixteen or over, or from girls who 
have never been Guides before, but 
who want an interest after the long 
hours of work for their evenings and 
half-holidays. Here the Ranger 
scheme comes with immense appeal, 
when the realization of the wonder- 
ful comradeship in Guiding gives a 
girl an immediate welcome into the 
fellowship of such a world wide 
movement. It is on these older girls 
that we seek to impress the responsi- 
bility that lies on each one of us as 
members of the community and as 
citizens. 








Eclaireuses Francaises 


Our organization of Girl Scouts, 
“Eclaireuses,” as we call them, is still 
very young. One may say we are 
just about two years old! Scouting 
for girls had been tried in France 
just before the war, but no real work 
had been done. 

We have had two National meet- 
ings. During three days we study 
hard all the difficult problems of or- 
ganization. Our official name is now 
“Federation Francaise des Eclaire- 
uses.” Last year we were “Eclaire- 
uses Unionistes” (Y. W. C. A.), be- 
cause the first inspiration of Scouting 
was born in the Y. W. C. A., but now 
we have grown older, we want to ex- 
tend, if possible, to all French girls. 

After three days of hard work, we 
fly off to camp. It is a bit piece of 
work to get up a national camp, es- 
pecially when the chiefs are practic- 
ally as new as the girls in that sort 
of a job. Well, our camp was fine 
after all, and we loved it. We had 
games, drill and physical exercise, I 
suppose just as in any camp. 

Then we prepared the tests for the 
different grades, also for the Merit 
Badges for camping and cooking. Our 
tests are not quite the same as yours, 
for instance, for the cooking badge, 
we must know first: How to light an 
oven; second, how to ‘make a cook 
place in the open and how to cook 
two dishes on it; third, make a “Mar- 
mite or Vegienne” and know how to 
use it; fourth, cook and serve cor- 
rectly, a soup, a vegetable, an ome- 
let, fry potatoes, a meat with sauce, 
a pudding and another kind of cake; 
fifth, plan meals for three days, do 
the required shopping, give the 
amount wanted for each one and the 
cost. 

We also had a camp for the chiefs 
to train them for work among the 
girls. We were glad to have Miss 
Kindersly representing the interna- 
tional Guiding. We were greatly in- 
terested to hear how things were done 
in other countries. 

France sends her New Year’s greet- 
ing and best wishes to her big 
American Sisters and a warm scout 
salute. 














Holland 


In Holland Scouting for girls is 
spreading slowly but surely. Scout- 
Ing is going on now in 24 towns of 
Holland (we are a very small coun- 
try, as you know). In each town 
there is a committee of ladies leading 
the scouting. The chief guide-mistress 
is one of the members of the com- 
mittee. Each group of 16 girls, a 
group consisting of two “rondes” 
(patrols) works separately and 
guide-mistresses are not allowed to 
have more than 16 girls: but for 
walks, enrollments ,etc., different 
groups work together. 

In summer the girls walk, play 
all sorts of plays, cook out-of-doors, 
camp. We had a very nice camp 
this year of Amsterdam girls in 
a big farm; at an hour’s distance was 
a tent-camp of the Gronige girls and 
so we had a splendid time with big 
camp-fires in the evening and Girl 
Scouts of places in the neighborhood 
came to visit us. 

Once in the six weeks I have a 
camp-fire meeting with them; a cere- 
monial meeting where we sing a 
camp-fire song which I made for 
them and for which an ex-guide made 
the music—we sing it lighting the 
fire. Then the candles are lighted, 
each girl saying one of the articles 
of the law as she lights the candle. 
We have eight candles for we have 
eight articles of our law. It is not 
easy to translate them in American, 
but I'll try: 

1. Be as much as you can for your 
home. 

. Be loyal and true. 

. Be helpful to men and animals. 
. Obey directly. 

. Bear disappointments gaily. 

. Never think or talk evil of oth- 
er 
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. Don’t mind what sort of work 
you have to do. 

8. Keep healthy. 
And then we talk about our ideals 
and we make some music and some 
of the girls recite beautiful things. 

Now this year the Rotterdam girls 
(the older ones), after having their 
own camps, took 20 poor children of 
the very poorest to their camp-bar- 
racks for a fortnight; and as the 
last month two of our sailing boats 
shipwrecked with the crew, the 
girls gave an evening entertainment 
to raise money for the widows and 
orphans. 

Amsterdam has a company of 
blind girls with scouts who can see 
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FROM ABROAD 


to help them; just Saturday, the 19th, 
I saw an entertainment of the blind 
girls. They gave “The Dolls’ House 
Party,” and they did it nearly as well 
as the other girls. 

We can’t make propoganda, etc., 
because we are very poor, and we 
raise always money for those who are 
in need; in the war we had in Am- 
sterdam two houses for Belgian peo- 
ple which we ran for half a year. 

We have also dear little brownies! 
Every fortnight I have an evening 
with my assistant leaders. 

With hearty scout greetings to the 
American Gir] Scouts, 


Guatemala 


On October 22, 1921 eight girls, 
whose ages ranged from ten to fifteen 
years, gathered together into a Girl 
Scout troop. Our little group con- 
sisted of one girl from the United 
States, two British, three Guatemalan, 
one Spanish and one of German de- 
scent. Our first patrol was called the 
“Quetzal.” This name is taken from 
a bird which is very scarce nowadays 
and can be found only in the high 
places of the Cordilleras (moun- 
tains). The name means “Liberty” 
—and in times before the Spanish 
conquest the Indian Chiefs adorned 
their heads with its feathers and had 
beautiful ornaments woven with its 
wonderful golden tinged plumage. 

Up to the present time we have 
done very little work, but the few 
meetings have been very interesting: 
Several new applications have come 
in, so before long we shall be even 
larger. We are planning big things 
for the month of December, for the 
schools close for their big yearly holi- 
days, six whole weeks of vacation, 
during the dry season. 

Our scout language for our meet- 
ings is English, as the permission for 
the translation of the Scout book has 
not been received up to date and all 
the girls speak English, for hikes we 
revert to Spanish, the national lan- 
guage here, and of course, the girls 
know the plants, etc., by their names 
in this language. 

Patrol Quetzal sends out its sisterly 
greeting to the Girl Scouts in the four 
corners of the world; may we all 
unite to help the world to be a better 
place to live in. 
secret. 
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A Girl Seout Troop of Allies 
in Germany 


The “Coamegis” troop. Where is 
it and where does it get its name? In 
Coblenz, Germany, the largest town 
in the American Occupied Area, in 
April, 1921, one of the Y. W. C. A. 
secretaries, at the instigation of the 
principal of the school for American 
children, organized the first troop of 
Girl Scouts in the Rhineland. The 
members are American and Allied 
girls (French, English and Ameri- 
can), daughters of officers, “Y” men 
and civilians living here; and not, as 
seems to be the impression in the 
States of German girls. Our troop, 
here in Coblenz, was the first to be 
organized in the Rhineland and a 
few months later a troop of Girl 
Guides was started in Cologne among 
the British girls. Thirty girls signed 
up at the beginning and, today, our 
roll stands at thirty-six. Besides 
that number about ten girls were en- 
rolled and have been moved back to 
the States or obliged to drop out for 
some other reason. 


Coblenz lies at the mouth of the 
Moselle River, where it flows into the 
Rhine. The valleys’ of both rivers, 
with their old feudal castles, high up 
the slopes silhouetted against the sky 


. and surrounded by terraced vine- 


yards, centuries old, are most pic- 
turesque and afford untold attraction 
for hikes and picnics. 


We visited the Boy Scouts at Leach- 
er See (“see” means “lake” in Ger- 
man). We rode out in a big Y. M. 
(. A. buss to the lake, which is the 
crater of an extinct volcano—sur- 
rounded by a beautiful beech forest, 
and at one end an old monastery. 


Here is another little thing that is 
“different.” Last summer we had our 
meetings in the gardens of the palace 
of an ex-Kaiser and of the club of 
ex-German army officers, sometimes in 
one, sometimes in the other. Now 
that cold weather has come, we will, 
more or less, have to come down to 
earth, and have our meetings in doors 
and do just what everyone else is 
doing. We are going to have a par- 
ty each month, the patrols taking 
turns entertaining the whole troop. 

Now that you know something 
about the Coamegis troop, can you 
guess where it got its name? If you 
can, do not tell a soul, for it is a 
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Cycling is almost 
as popular as skat- 
ing in Holland—see 
the picture above. 


The Commandant 
of the Girl Scout 
Training Schoo] in 
Palestine wears a 

veil. 





Underwood & Underwood 
Chinese girls, who live in New York City, make 
the best kind of scouts. 


















In France, Les 
Eclaireuses have 
training camps 
for their leaders 


(left). 








Washing their 
dishes in the river 
—Czechoslovakia 

(right). 
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Calling the scouts to dinner—Denmark. 


This little girl 
was so determ- 
ined to be a scout 
that she started 
the movement in 
Guatemala (Cen- 
tral America). 





A little English Brownie saluting 
her big American sister, our Na- 
tional Director, in England last 
nake summer. 

















Greek girls go 
camping just the 
same as you do— 
and the Boy Scouts 
come to visit them. 
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Fare-well, 1921; 

Hate to see you go. 

Seems you’d hardly yet begun 

And now you’re through—Heigh-ho! 


Hello, 1922; 

Glad to see you here. 

Hope that you will bring us all 
The very best New Year. 


A GOOD TURN 

The Girl Scouts as usual have re- 
sponded to an appeal for help and 
have worked to raise money for the 
Welfare Federation. Those who have 
already contributed to the fund are 
troops No. 164, No. 199, No. 102, 
No. 156, No. 168, No. 9, No. 22, No. 
172, No. 160, No. 127, No. 142, No. 
109, No. 143, No. 110, No. 3, No. 100, 
No. 170, No. 42, No. 1, No. 148, and 
we know of many others that are 
planning means of making money, so 
that they too may donate. The Lead- 
ers Association voted to contribute 
$10.00 from their fund toward the 
Welfare. 


TROOP 170 


We are a very merry band, 
Joined to help all in our land, 
Pleasant to all—both great and small, 
Cheerful are we to one and all. 
Obedient to our superiors are we, 
Courteous and gentle we try to be, 
By “Old Glory,” our flag we stand. 
We’re on the spot at our Captain’s 
command. 


We’re always ready, we're always 
quick 

With our willing hands we help the 
sick. 


We’re kind to animals—every one! 
Our duties are nothing less than fun! 
Our rules and commandments we try 
to obey, 
We try to improve them from day to 
day, 
We never abuse the “down and out,” 
We are the sisters of another “Girl 
Scout.” 
REBECCA GOODFRIEND. 
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INTER TROOP CONTEST 

On November 28th Troop No. 36 

and Troop No. 170 held a contest in 

general scouting activities. Marks of 

5 for the winner in each event and 3 

for the loser were decided upon. We 
had the following events: 

Win.Pts. Los. Pts. 


Semaphore ............ 36 5 170 3 
Table Setting ...... 170 5 36 3 
i | tie 5S tie 5 
Stretcher Race.....170 5 36 3 
CP ca So 5S 1M 8 
ye 36 16 170 10 


Troop No. 36—37 points 
Troop No. 170—36 points 
We opened by saluting the Flag 
and repeating our promise. We also 
had other events, but as we had to 
close promptly at 10, we were un- 





Philadelphia Girl Scouts 

Wish all the other Girl Scouts 

Both big and little Girl Scouts 

A very bright New Year! 
able to use them. The rain kept so 
many of the Scouts away, as our 
troop is in Logan and Troop No. 36 
in West Phila. and for young girls 
that seems like a very great distance. 
However, we all agree that the even- 
ing was well spent and are hoping to 
have another contest later on. 

All our Scouts are now kept busy 
as bees in their spare time making 
guest towels which they are selling 
for 60c. each, the proceeds of which 
are for Christmas Charity. 

ELLEN Scott, 
Scribe Troop No. 170. 


SCOUTS PLAY SANTA CLAUS 
Troop No. 100 had such a nice 
plan for Christmas Their Captain 
wrote to one of the largest mills in 
the city and asked for the names of 





four men who had recently been laid 
off or men who received very small 
salaries and large families to support. 
On receipt of these names they sup- 
plied each family with a Christmas 
dinner, clothing and presents. 

Troop No. 55 dressed 24 dolls and 
filled Santa Claus stockings for the 
Children’s Hospital. 

Troop No. 36 prepared a wonder- 
ful basket containing everything im- 
aginable for a poor family and also 
trimmed a Christmas tree in one of 
the tenements. 

Troop No. 198 wrote a skit and 
gave it at one of the entertainments 
for sailors and marines at the Navy 
Yard. 

Troop No. 89 gave a Christmas 
party to fifteen poor children. They 
had a chimney and Kris Kringle him- 
self climbed out of it and had pres- 
ents for everyone. This troop also 
buys milk for an old Italian woman, 
all the year round. 

Troop No. 164 gave a basket to a 
family in need. 

Troop No. 57 sent three dozen 
filled stockings to an orphanage. 

Troop No. 69 inquired at Bryn 
Mawr Hospital for the name of one 
of the patients whose family is 
needy and made it their particular 
task to supply this family with a 
Christmas basket. 

Troop No. 131 combined with one 
of the churches to send a Christmas 
box to St. Christopher’s School, 
Columbia, Georgia. Their share was 
to supply five boys and five girls 
with knitted caps, woolen gloves, 
dolls, toys and games. 

The Willow Grove Troop No. 142 
gave financial aid to a very needy 
family in the community. 

Troop No. 50 took care of a dis- 
abled soldier’s family. 

Troop No. 15 dressed dolls for an 
orphanage in Conshohocken. 

These are only a few instances of 
what the troops did as nearly every 
troop carried the Christmas message 
to other people less fortunate. 





Read the 
Philadelphia Scout news 
every month—- 


it is well worth while ! 
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A HOMEMADE PUPPET SHOW 
By Elizabeth Haywood Wyman ‘ 


noon, a few diminutive dolls of 

the kewpie type, with abund- 

ant hair and veiled faces, and a 
variety of costumes concocted from 
scraps donated by family and friends, 
was the combination which inspired 
the show and furnished hours of rec- 
reation during the summer vacation 
months. 

The two little girls were at a loss 
as to what they should do one after- 
noon. Finally the hostess asked, 
“Mother, can’t we have a doll wed- 
ding in the window opening on the 
porch?” 

The mother, appreciating the pos- 
sibilities of the window as a stage 
frame, gave her consent, and the girls 
set to work. A card table which com- 
fortably filled the window furnished 
the floor space. It was decorated 
lavishly with flowers gathered between 
showers in the garden outside, the 
dolls were dressed and the wedding 
began. 

The bride was impressive in a short 
skirt of ivory satin, supplemented by 
a lengthy train improvised from a bit 
of discarded satin ribbon over which 
was draped a veil of more than or- 
dinary preciousness, for it was a rem- 
nant salvaged from that of a real 
bride who had inherited it from her 
grandmother! Her tiny bouquet of 
flowers was fashioned of crepe paper 
and ends of baby ribbon. The groom 
was stately in garments cut from 
heavy black silk, his linen made from 
a cast off collar belonging to the head 
of the family. The two bridesmaids 
were in orchid satin left from a 
friend’s party gown, and the mother 
of the bride was magnificent in old 
rose draped with black net embroid- 
ered in gold and silver. The children 
decided an ostrich feather fan would 
give the correct note, so they rum- 
maged out a bit from the tip of a hat 
feather and the costume was well nigh 
complete, but not quite! The doll’s 
hair of Titian red was considered un- 
suitable, and the real mother was 
called into consultation. She donated 
hair made of cotton veiled into the 
likeness of an elaborate coiffeur by 
the addition of a scrap of malines. 
When a diamond tiara fashioned of 
a string of rhinestone trimming was 
added, the mother doll was resplend- 
ent indeed. The clergyman was clad 
in a gown of black silk with strips of 
organdy at the neck. Sad to relate, 
the dignity of his appearance was 
somewhat offset by the best man’s 


Ts little girls, a rainy after- 








attire, which consisted merely of a 
high silk hat on a foundation of 
pasteboard, and a dress coat of nat- 
ty cut. 

When all preparations were com- 
plete, the curtain, an ordinary occa- 
sions the window shade, rose and the 
pageant began with the grown-up 
members of the family as audience. 
The little girls crouched on the floor 
and manipulated the ceremony from 
the preliminary procession up the 
aisle to the time when the bridal 
party had departed and the bride’s 
mother was left standing alone. 

Great was the applause of the 
audience over the success of the wed- 
ding. They encouraged the children 
to enlarge on their venture. A back 
drop was devised, made of cardboard 
covered with green crepe paper, and 
hand manipulation was replaced by 
the use of strings fastened to the 
dolls’ heads and shut off from the 
view of the audience by the upper 
part of the shade. A string of 
Christmas tree lamps provided the 
footlights and revealed to better ad- 
vantage the effectiveness of the cos- 
tuming. 

part from minor assistance, and 

except for some suggestions, the 
costuming was left in the hands of the 
children, and the effects they man- 
aged to achieve were nothing short of 
extraordinary. ‘The phonograph was 
also brought into play and the dolls 
danced to its music. 

The background for the Spanish 
dance was improvised with the help 
of an old paper fan which happenea 
to have upon it the picture of a bull 
fight. It was veiled in a greenery of 
ferns so that only the pictured fight 
was visible. With the aid of a little 
imagination, the Toreador might have 
been fancied advancing from the bull 
ring. His lady love met him, her 
face modestly veiled from view. All 
went well for a time as they danced 
gracefully to the Spanish serenade. 
Then tragedy encroached upon their 
joy, a quarrel arose, the Toreador’s 


sword flashed and his lady fell dead, 





he plunged it into his own breast and 
lay beside her! 

Later on pale moonlight was pro- 
duced by the shining of a blue bulb 
through paper windows—an incense 
burner was used for an idol in a 
Japanese scene—Rastus, who started 
his career as a dancer of jigs on the 
phonograph, was the victim of a 
ghost in still another performance. 

The popularity of the perform- 
ances had been proved by its accept- 
ance among the children of the neigh- 
borhood, so the girls decided to take 
it to scout camp for stunt nights. A 
portable stage was devised. For this 
a huge carton obtained from the local 
grocery furnished the foundation. 
The proscenium arch and the box for 
the footlights were painted black, the 
background was formed as before by 
pasting green crepe paper over the 
pasteboard, and a soft silk curtain of 
neutral tone was worked upon s:out 
strings pulled behind the scenes. 

ater on in the fall, the puppet 

show provided a means of raising 
money. Tickets were sold at ten 
cents and the juvenile proprietors 
made quite a creditable sum for the 
Community House Fund. 

The latest development is a class 
started under the auspices of the 
Community House with the object of 
developing all the possibilities latent 
in the idea. It is in charge of a vol- 
unteer worker who is developing the 
project in different directions, ea- 
couraging some of the children in 
their interest in costuming, directing 
others in dramatizing and _ telling 
stories to be acted out in pantomime, 
stimulating the artistic taste of those 
interested in devising stage effects 
and perfecting the skill of those 
charged with interpreting the action 
of the story through the movement 
of the dolls. 

The idea can be utilized by scout 
leaders and anyone who is anxious to 
provide a simple entertainment that 
will amuse and interest their girls 
and net a small amount of money for 
the purposes of their organizations. 
Best of all, any child who has a win- 
dow opening upon a porch or who 
can obtain a pasteboard carton can 
begin as simply as the two children 
of our story, and develop the idea to 
their heart’s content. It is a game 
of endless variety and interest and 
gives the players a joy that could 
never be duplicated by the most ex- 
pensive and elaborate ready made 
outfit. 
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NOMINATIONS 
The Nominating Committee, duly 
appointed, in accordance with Arti- 
cle II, Section 9, of the By-Laws, 
submits the following names for ac- 
tion by the National Council of Girl 
Scouts at their Eighth Annual Meet- 
ing in Savannah, Ga., January 24-27, 
1922, in accordance with the provis- 
ions of Article II, Section 9, of the 
By-Laws. 
Orricers OF NATIONAL COUNCIL OF 
Girt Scouts, INc. 
1. President, Mrs. Herbert Hoover. 
2. First Vice-President, Mrs. James 
J. Storrow, Boston, Mass. 
3. Second Vice-President, Mrs. Ar- 
thur O. Choate, New York City. 
. Third Vice-President, Mrs. Julius 
Rosenwald, Chicago, Ill. 
. Fourth Vice-President, Mrs. Will- 
iam F. Sims, Newport, R. I. 
_ Fifth Vice-President, Mrs. E. M. 
Swift, Colorado Springs, Colo. 
Memsers OF ExEcCUTIVE BOARD 
(To succeed members whose terms 
expire January, 1922) 
L Miss Sarah Louise Arnold, Boston, 
Mass. 
2. Mrs. Francis K. Carey, Baltimore, 
Md. 
3. Mrs. James Doherty, Norwalk, 
Conn. 
. Mrs. Arthur W. Hartt, Boston, 
Mass. 
Mrs. V. Everit Macy, New York 
City. 
Mrs. W. N. Rothschild, White 
Plains (Westchester Co.), N. Y. 
. Mrs. A. Clifford Shinkle, Cincin- 
nati Ohio. 
HENRIETTA BATES BROOKE, 
Chairman Nominating Committee. 
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STANDARDS COMMITTEE 


The following rulings have been 
made during the year 1921: 

Golden Eaglet—No substitutes may 
be allowed for the required badges. 

Aviation Badge—This has been re- 
ferred to the Educational Committee 
and will be acted upon in the spring 
of 1922. 

Flags in Parades—Only the Na- 
tional flag and the troop banner may 
_be carried in parades. In honor of 
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foreign guests the national flag of 
these visitors may be carried. 

Insignia—Deputy Commissioner of 
Local Council should have a collar 
of same material as suit with narrow 
band of soutache braid one-eighth of 
an inch wide, outlining the back. of 
the collar. State Commissioner will 
have a black collar with a green line 
one-eighth of an inch wide both in- 
side and outside of back outline of 
G. S. in the corner of collar. 

All the members of the National 
Executive Board shall have a dark 
blue collar on the uniform. The Hon- 
orary President should wear a shoul- 
der knot of gold and dark blue cord, 
and gold hat cord with dark blue 
acorn. 

The Honorary Vice-President 
should wear a shoulder knot of silver 
and dark blue cord with silver hat 
cord with dark blue acorn. 

State Deputy Commissioner should 
have a collar of same material as 
coat with a green line one-eighth of 
an inch wide inside the outline of 
the embroidered G. S. on-collar. 

Nat. District Comm. shall have a 
black collar with an orange line one- 
eighth of an inch wide both inside 
and outside of the black outline of 
the G. S. on the collar. 

The Nat. District Deputy Comm. 
shall have a collar of same material 
as coat with an orange line one- 
eighth of an inch wide inside the 
outline of the embroidered G. S. on 
collar. 

Average for Medal of Merit—This 
shall be 90 per cent average for one 
year’s scholarship and will include 
high school as well as the grammar 
grades. 

Medals of Merit for Captains— 
Recommended that any Captain try- 
ing to earn this medal toward her 
golden eaglet should recruit not less 
than three Captains for Scout work. 

Conduct of Scouts on Hikes—Rec- 
ommended that Girl Scouts may not 
accept rides from passing autos when 
in scout uniform. 

Citizen Scouts may be organized 
in any school or college where the 
faculty agrees to become responsible 
for them. The faculty then takes the 
place of the “troop committee” of the 
regular scout troops. 

Citizen Scout Uniform—The uni- 
forms are to be dark blue serge, elim- 
inating the detachable collar with the 
embroidered trefoil—in place sug- 
gesting an enameled G. S. pin of a 
contrasting color blue, with a hat of 
dark blue felt blocked similar to our 
Scout hats, with a dark blue band 
outlined by the contrasting blue, and 


with a blue enameled Tenderfoot pin 
to be given in place of the bronze 
pins. French blue has been suggested 
as the contrasting color. 


EXAMINATIONS FOR First Ciass Scout 
OR GOLDEN EAGLET 


First Aid or Home Nursing exam- 
inations must be made by a doctor or 
nurse, or by certified Red Cross in- 
structors. Captains may examine in 
other subjects in which they are pro- 
ficient. Captains of home troops not 
under jurisdiction of a council may 
appeal to National Headquarters for 
advice when they are unable to se- 
cure examiners. 


Committee Pins—These may be 
purchased and worn by a member of 
any committee doing scout work. 


Lettering of Troop Flag—Recom- 
mended that the troop and number 
be placed in upper half white letter- 
ing on a blue background, and the 
name of the city in the lower half, 
blue lettering on white background. 

Changes in Merit Badges are to be 
all answered at the convention. 

Attention is also called to the fol- 
lowing notices that have already ap- 
peared in Tue American Gir. Sig- 
nalling—December issue, 1921, page 
22—Scout Neighbor, December issue, 
1921, page 22. 


GOLDEN EAGLETS 

Sarah Hollester, Troop 16, Schen- 
ectady, N. Y. 

Janette Smith, Troop 1, Watkins- 
ville, Ga. ; 

Cecile Harrison, Troop 11, Schen- 
ectady, N. Y. 

Venetia Parson, Troop 3, Eliza- 
beth, N. J. 

Eleanor Fisher, Troop 27, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

Ethel Lasser, Troop 4, Maplewood, 
N. J. 

Janet McCulloch, Troop 3, Don- 
ora, Pa. 

Capt. C. B. Allen, Troop 9, Don- 
ora, Pa. 

Capt. Dorothy Lowry, Troop 16, 
Elizabeth, N. J. 

Annette Newball, Troop 43, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Marian Elser, Troop 4, Colorado 
Springs, Colo. 


SILVER LIFE SAVING AWARD 
Louise Thomas, Troop 2, Quincy, 
Mass. 


Mary McPherson, Troop 1, Morris- 
ville, Pa. 
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USES OF THE NECKERCHIEF 


As Developed for Scout Purposes for First Aid and General Utility 
By Commodore W. E. Longfellow 


Life Saving Corps, American Red Cross, Washington, 


The neckerchief for Scouts is a 
heritage from the Scouts of old, for 
tt is worn by the pioneer and the 
plainsman. In various bright colors 
it serves to distinguish the Scouts of 
different districts from the Scouts of 
other districts. It is, however, more 
than a part of the uniform, it is a 
valuable piece of Scout equipment, 
and an instrument for the demon- 
stration of Scoutcraft. More than 
fifty uses have been developed but 
there are as many yet undiscovered. 
For training purposes it is recom- 
mended that every Scout have a yard 
square piece of unbleached cotton 
cloth which can be laundered fre- 
quently. A Scout is clean, you know, 
and so is the Scout’s equipment. This 
should be hemmed or bound with 
tape or braid of a different color for 
strength as well as for looks. This 
will protect the uniform kerchief 
from injury as it need not be used 
except in emergency. The necker- 
chief demonstration should be a fea- 
ture of Scout rallies or competition. 

Following are the uses, more than 
fifty of them already developed: 
Scouting 

1. Signal Fiag by attaching to 

stick (Morse) (1) 

. Signal Flag (no sticks) Sema- 

phore (2) 

. Life Line (Troop) 
. Rope Ladder (Troop) 
. Bag, Hobo style (1) 
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6. Lashing for canvas or bundles. 
7. Caulking for boat. 

8. Sail for boat (4) 

9. Covering for food (1 or more) 

10. Belt, emergency (1) 

11. Knot Tying Practice 

12. Substitute for clothing (4) 

13. Trunks for bathing (1) 

14. Apron for Kitchen Police 

15. Troop or District identification 

16. Good Turn Reminder (1) 

17. Guard Rope (Troop) 

18. Emergency Sock (1) 

19. Distress Signal (1) 

. Smoke Signals (1) 

21. Flare (1) 

. Torn into strips as trail mark- 

ers. 

23. Bathing cap to denote classes of 
swimmers—Red, beginners; blue, 
fair swimmers; white, life savers. 

Extras 
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First Aid (Triangular bandage Uses) 
. Pressure on Armpit Artery 

. Arm Sling (1) 

. Collar bone fracture (3) 

. Ankle Sprain Dressing (1) 

. Fractured Hip (7 to 9) 

. Kerchief Stretcher (5) 

. Padding for Splints (several) 
Chest Carry (1) 
Tump line carry (1) 

Strap) 
. Hand Bandage (1) 
. Head Bandage (1) 


(Pack 
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12. Foot Bandage (1) 

13. Support for sprained wrist (1) 

14. Tourniquet uses (1) 

15. Trench Bandage (1) 

16. Compress (1) 

17. Smoke Mask for fires or gas (1) 

18. Fireman’s drag—free wrists (1) 

19. Tied hands carry (1) 

20. Tied hands across overturned 
canoe 

21. Tying good ankle as splint to 

broken one (4) 

Guide Rope to find way out of 

smoky room (troop) 

23. Sunshelter for injured people (1 
for each) 


22. 
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General 


1. Rope for tying animals 
2. Mosquito covering for head 
3. Sweat band for games 
4. Identification for teams in games 
5. Tie for three-legged races. 
6. Swatters for running the gauntlet 
7. Red kerchief on projecting poles 
in transit 
8. Padding for carrying load on 
head 
9. Repairing harness 
10. Substitute for hat or cap 
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RETURNS FROM GIRL SCOUT 
THRIFT WEEK 
Troop 1, Lewisburg, Pa........... $18.00 
Troop 10, St. Louis, Mo........... 
Troop 1, New Milford, Pa....... 
Troop 3, Berkeley, Cal. (School 


for Deaf and Blind)............ 7.00 
Troop 1, East Berlin, Conn..... 9.00 
Troop 1, Chatham, N. Y........... 10.00 


Troop 4, Niagara Falls, N. Y. 7.00 


Troop 6, Geneva, N. Y........-.-+ 22.00 
Troop 1, Beverly, N. J.........++. 5.00 
Troop 1, Hillburn, N. Y........... 8.00 


Troop 3, Montclair, N. Y......... 50 


Troop 1 Wood Ridge, N. J..... 6.00 
Troop 1, Northfield, Minn....... 32.00 
Troop 3, Fort Scott, Kan......... 5.00 
Troop 1, Nyack, N. Y.....-.....+ 20.00 


Troop 1, Mountain Lakes, N.J. 10.00 
Troop 2, Nutley, N. J.........-..+ 20.00 


The following is a list of Councils 
which made returns to National 
Headquarters in accordance with the 
quota plan that was sent out last 
summer. It is a bit early to make a 
full report, but the Honor Roll will 
be posted at the Convention and will 
be published in a later issue of THE 
AMERICAN GIRL: 

Norwalk Conn.; Donora, Pa.; 
Short Hills, N. J.; Harrisburg, Pa.; 
Amsterdam, N. Y.; Cincinnati and 
Miami Valley; Newport, R. I.; Bed- 
ford, N. Y.: Buffalo, N. Y.; Hart- 
ford, Conn.; Barrington, R. I.; West 
Palm Beach, Fla.; Detroit, Mich.; 
Scranton, Pa.; New Brunswick, N. J. 


HOME STUDY COURSE 

The fee from the Tenderfoot 
Course for the Home Study Course 
in Scouting offered by Columbia Uni- 
versity which was tentatively an- 
nounced in the November AMERICAN 
Girt as $18.00, has been definitely 
decided upon as $20.00. The re- 
sponse received thus early from this 
one notice has been gratifying and 
has shown that the need for such a 
course is a very real one. A small 
folder fully describing this course is 
in preparation and will be sent to 
anyone desiring it. Inquiries and 
applications should be sent to the 
Home Study Dept., 301 University 
Hall, Coumbia University, New York 
City. 
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JUST A SCOUT 
When you see a girl who’s cheerful, 
Gay and happy all day long, 
Who can make the best of trouble, 
And don’t mind when things go 
wrong, , 
The girl who’s always smiling, 
And who doesn’t frown or pout, 
She’s the girl you’ll all remember, 
And you'll! know that she’s a 
SCOUT. 


When you see a girl who’s thrifty, 
Who is true in all her deeds, 
Who is always helping others, 
Cares for all their wants and needs, 
The girl who’s ever ready, 
And will hasten to your call, 
Is the girl whom you should call on, 
If you need her help at all. 


As a SCOUT she’s always ready, 
Always making things worth while, 
As a SCOUT she’s always cheerful, 
Knows the value of a smile. 
When vou hear of all she’s done, 
You will say without a doubt, 
“How I wish all girls were like you, 
Ever ready,—just a SCOUT. 
Emma E. REED, 
Violet Patrol, 
Troop No.1, Wheeling, W. Va. 


GAINESVILLE, FLORIDA 


Three troops marched in the Armis- 
tice Day parade. They marched in 
squares, the troop officers in the 
center carried the Troop banner and a 
large U. S. Flag. Each Girl Scout 
wore a white middy suit, a sash band 
of red, white, and blue, crossing from 
right shoulder to left side and reach- 
ing to the hem of the skirt. It was a 
most effective and becoming, and 
really a beautiful sight, and many 
compliments were given! 

Following the troops of Girl Scouts 
came the two Brownie Packs. The 
Brownies wore their uniforms and 
caps and each little girl carried a 
small U. S. Flag. There were big 
letters spelling “Brownies”—each let- 
ter carried by a little Brownie, the 
eight letters forming the front of one 
square. Each cap had the Brown Owl 
on front and was very appropriate. 

We had three floats. The Home 
Nursing Class of twenty Girl Scouts 
had the first, on which the Spirit of 
the Red Cross, who was beautiful, 
carried a huge Red Cross while 
the rest of the float was pure 
white. Another float planned by 


Troop 3, represented various work 
of the Girl Scouts, camping, cook- 
ing, First Aid, signaling, child 
care, and so on. The Brownie float 
was attractive with Florida gray moss, 
lovely ferns, palms and beautiful wild 
flowers. The darling little Brownies 
were in a circle around their Totem 
and a big Brown Owl perched above. 

Following the floats came two deco- 
rated cars—one for Brownie leaders 
and the other for the Girl Scout lead- 
ers. Our first attempt was a real suc- 


cess. Mrs. E. S. W. 


LYFORD, TEXAS 

One year ago Troop One of Lyford 
told the AMERICAN GiRL something of 
its activities. This year we want to 
tell of our Mothers’ Scouting Club. 
In June, 1921, mothers and guar- 
dians of scouts of Troop One met 
and voted to organize, feeling that 
by so doing more definite help could 
be given to our scouts. Later, the 
Brownie mothers joined the Troop 
One mothers in this movement. We 
have at present in this organization 
twenty members and it forms one de- 
partment of the Woman’s Community 
Club. We feel very proud of this 
new club, formed to help us, and to 
help our mothers, also, through the 
thorough study of our handbook and 
all to which that study leads. We 
wonder if other troops have a Moth- 
ers’ Scouting Club. Will you not 
tell us? We also have a splendid 
Troop Committee. 

We are still the only Girl Scout or- 
ganization in the Lower Rio Grande 
Valley, which is known far and near 
as the “Magic Valley.” 

Ss 4 


Director of Scouting. 





BELMONT, MASS. 

Last year the Bluebird Troop of 
Belmont celebrated Christmas by hav- 
ing a Community Christmas Tree. 
A friend gave the tree itself which 
was placed on the small green in the 
center of town, and was lighted with 
small electric lights. 

As soon as it was dark, the girls 
lead the singing of the old familiar 
carols, and Santa Claus visited the 
tree and scattered candy and peanuts 
among the children gathered around 
the tree. 

The Troop also secured clothing 
and toys for three destitute families, 
and sent smokes and magazines to two 
boys who served “over there” but had 
no one to remember them at the holi- 
day season. 


Troop 1. 
SUFFERN, NEW YORK 


We were a troop of seven girls all 
through the summer, and were hav- 
ing many good times; but we were 
anxious to increase our numbers. 

Many of our good times came from 
helping others, so when our captain 
told us the story of the starving chil- 
dren, we wanted right away to do 
something for them. We decided 
then and there to give a supper. 
We charged 75 cents and made 
$110.00. We were just ready to eat 
when the appeal from Scout Head- 
quarters came asking us to help this 
cause, and we were very proud that 
we had done our work before 
were asked. 

Since the supper three new Scouts 
have joined us. We think that by 
doing something for others, we did 
something for ourselves. 


Mrs. S. D. D., Captain. 


we 

















Girl Scouts in Ely, Minn., love to ride on a dog sledge. 








ROCHESTER, N. Y. 

The Girl Scouts in Rochester are 
now the proud possessors of a Golden 
Eaglet Scout. The first Scout to win 
this honor in Rochester is Beatrice 
Mosher of Troop 5. 

This honor was awarded during 
Girl Scout Week, and the three events 
which took place at that time, brought 
out almost every Scout in Rochester 
to take part in the celebration ot 
Girl Scout Week and to see the award- 
ing of the highest honor a Girl Scout 
can win. 

The first event took place on Fri- 
day night the 21st of Ocober, when an 
historical pageant entitled the Spirit 
of Girlhood, was given. The pageant 
was written especially for the occa- 
sion by Florence Howard Wolcott. It 
was simply presented without scenery, 
and with but one rehearsal, but it was 
said to be one of the prettiest page- 
ants dealing with Scout ideals that 
could be produced by young girls. 

On Saturday afternoon the 22d, 
over 500 Scouts turned out for the 
big Rally which took place in Con- 
vention Hall. The opening exercises 
were done in unison, and after the 
singing of some Scout songs and an 
address by Col. Moulthrop, the Gold- 
en Eaglet was awarded to Beatrice 
Mosher. On Sunday afternoon a sim- 
ple service was held in St. Lukes 
Church. The Scouts had the help 
and .inspiration of hearing Dr. Orlo 
J. Price, President of the Federation 
of Churches and Dr. Ernest W: Par- 
sons of the Theological Seminary 
speak to them on Scout ideals and 
purposes. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 

Troop 2 is just beginning its third 
year and would like to introduce it- 
self to all other Troops. 

We have grown out of all propor- 
tion, numbering 240 but our play- 
ground has been enlarged also, so we 
are moving along beautifully. 

We have 17 Patrols, 121 First 
Class Scouts and 2 Golden Eaglets. 
The most competent of the First 
Class Scouts are acting Lieutenants 
for the younger Patrols because all 
the regular Lieutenants married. 
Each Patrol is trying to decide on a 
pet charity. The first chosen, of 
course, was the Bethesda Home, an 
institution for the cast-off babies of 
our City. The Patrol taking this had 
a play before Christmas and netted 
$150 for the babies’ Christmas. An- 
other took the Children’s Aid Society. 
They had a bazaar at which every- 
thing cost ten cents. They made $140. 
Another had an open-air bazaar on 
the playground and used their “red- 
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bugs” to good advantage, charging 
fifteen cents a ride around the 
ground. They made $160, for the 
hungry children of Europe. One Pa- 
trol took the colored orphans, be- 
cause, as the Scouts said, “It is bad 
enough to be an orphan, but to be 
black, too is an awful calamity!” So 
they had an indoor tea and bazaar at 
the home of the Patrol Leader and 
made $140. “You should have seen 
the big black eyes open wide when 
we gave them the money,” they said. 

One of the younger Patrols 
couldn’t think of a way to make mon- 
ey, so they asked for fifteen little 
girls between the ages of five and 
seven who, otherwise, would have no 
Christmas. They worked for two 
weeks in one of the Scout’s homes— 
the parents entering into everything 
with enthusiasm. Result—just before 
Christmas all was ready! They sent 
two Scouts in their fathers’ cars down 
to that part of town where white peo- 
ple wouldn’t live if they were not 
compelled, gathered up fifteen little 
girls and brought them out to the 
home, where each Scout took one to 
make happy. It was a_ beautiful 
sight—a brilliant tree with every- 
thing a little girl could wish for. The 
scouts served sandwiches, ice cream 
and cakes, played games, told stories 
—and old Santa, the tallest Scout, 
gave each a doll, a box of candy and 
a bundle to be opened when they 
reached home. This bundle contain- 
ed a warm dress, stockings, mittens 
and knit cap. Everything was paid 
for with the savings of the scouts and 
several dollars left in the treasury. 

Another Patrol entertained the 
children of The Kingdom House—a 
very worthy charity. The scouts had 
games, “goodies,” and made the lit- 
tle ones very happy. 

A few weeks ago we received in- 
formation concerning a Tubercular 
Orphans’ Home at Mt. Vernon, Mo., 
and Troop II was immediately inter- 
ested in the condition of those girls. 
To brighten the remaining years, 
perhaps months, of those who needed 
it so sorely was the main topic at 
each Patrol meeting. “Give them 
Scouting. Equip their Troop” was 
the final conclusion. Sure happiness 
for all girls! The Captain of Troop 
II will make a trip to Mt. Vernon, 
secure a captain in the Home and 
start the Troop. 

One Patrol is working on the uni- 
form problem, which will be given 
to them in the fall; another will pay 
the registration dues and furnish 
them with books, and the Brownies 
will give them Tenderfoot pins. 
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BERNARDSVILLE, N. J. 

Hello, everybody! Greetings from 
Troop 2 of Bernardsville, N. J. 
We've never written to you before so 
in our first letter we'd like to tell you 
of our first real Field Day. It was 
held on the School Grounds on Sat- 
urday, October lst. Troops from all 
over the township were here, and, 
when assembled at three in the after- 
noon, we were full of pep and en- 
thusiasm in this our first effort in 
showing the town what we could do. 

Standing at attention in front of 
our Council, we saluted the flag, re- 
peated the Scout Promise and Laws 
and sang one verse of the “Star 
Spangled Banner.” Then after an 
inspiring-speech by Mrs. Howell of 
Newark the Liberty Corner girls gave 
an exhibition in knot tying. Mrs. 
Oito Wittpen spoke to us and the 
Bernardsville girls exhibited bed- 
making and bandaging, while the 
girls from Basking Ridge demon- 
strated fire lighting and the St. Eliza- 
beth troop entertained with games. 

Then we received our Merit Badges. 
Almost every girl got at least one, 
while one received as many as nine- 
teen. 

Prizes were awarded, one to the 
St. Elizabeth: troop for finding the 
most wild flowers (as a troop) this 
summer and one to Julia Van Fleet 
of Troop 2 who collected the most 
as an individual. 

A Thanks Badge was awarded to 
our good friend Mrs. Young, who 
was so helpful in getting us trans- 
ported to camp this summer. 

After a sing around the camp-fire 
we adjourned in favor of ice-cream 
and cake. Each girl had all she 
wanted and then some. We surely 
owed the Refreshment Committee a 
vote of thanks. “Twas then and only 
then that we were contented with 
our day which we had worked so 
hard to make a success. K. G. 


GENEVA, NEW YORK 

There can be no doubt as to the 
enthusiasm of this group of girls. 
Their latest good turn as a troop was 
to fit out a destitute child with cloth- 
ing suitable for school. They took 
the little girl shopping and purchas- 
ed shoes and stockings for her; then 
the afternoon was spent in altering 
out-grown garments of their own for 
her. How they did work, and what 
fun it was, and small Elsie went 
home radiantly happy with the ex- 
tensive wardrobe she had acquired, 
even a string of beads to go with her 
best dress, and oh, such nice warm 
things for winter wear! 


A. F. H., Captain. 
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A BLUE CATERPILLAR 
(Continued from page 11) 
reaching out feebly to grasp Poca- 

hontas by the sleeve. 

With a little gesture of impatience 
Pocahontas shook her off and stooped 
to tighten a boot-strap. 

“If you go, I’ll die of fright,” chat- 
tered Agnes. “As long as you’re here 
it doesn’t seem as though we could be 
killed. You’re so—so courageous. 
Please stay.” 

“Must you go?” Edwina spoke 
through her white lips, sitting 
crouched against a boulder. 

Raising her eyes Pocahontas looked 

out through the terrifying storm. 
For the first time in her life she ex- 
perienced fear of the elements. A 
little stain of color appeared high on 
either cheek. Her breath came fast, 
dilating her nostrils. A streak of rosy 
light split the heavens from horizon 
to horizon. The earth rocked beneath 
their feet. 

“Don’t go,” pleaded Cornelia and 
Frankie in the same breath. 

“Don’t go,” shuddered Agnes. 

“For your own sake, Pokey, not 
ours,” whispered Edwina. 

But Pocahontas had already passed 
out beyond the shelter of the cave. 
“IT must,” she said simply, lifting her 
head to the crashing storm. 

Descending the _ lightning-rent 
heights proved even more dangerous 
than it had appeared from the open- 
ing of the cave. Hail and fine sleet 
made every step of the trail treacher- 
ous, and the light was so dit that 
objects only a few feet away became 
indistinguishable through the shroud- 
ing mist. With the accuracy of a 
trained mountain climber Pocahontas 
picked her way from rock to slip- 
pery rock, testing each step with the 
weight of one foot before going for- 
ward the minutest distance. At the 
end of twenty minutes she found 
Mignon clinging to a giant pine tree 
directly beside the trail. 

“Come,” she said gently, taking the 
younger girl by the shoulder, “I will 
show you the way.” 

But Mignon pointed to a large 
boulder past which they must climb 
and shook her head. “It was struck 
by lightning. I saw it,” she whis- 
pered. “I couldn’t ever go past it.” 

Pocahontas deliberately unfastened 
her icy. fingers from the trunk of the 
tree against which she leaned and 
with a renewed grip upon her 
shoulder pushed her toward the trail. 


“If you really want to be struck by © 


lightning just stay under this tree,” 
she said grimly. 
With the frenzy of sheer despera- 
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tion Mignon fought to return to the 
shelter of the giant pine. “I won’t 
go past that rock,” she panted. “It 
was struck, I tell you; I saw it.” 

Clenching her teeth Pocahontas 
dragged her struggling captive out 
onto the icy trail. “Watch your step,” 
she ordered sternly. 

Cautiously they rounded the rock 
that had been gashed from top to 
base with the cruel finger of fire. 
A ghastly glare of light illuminated 
the surrounded peaks. Screaming, 
Mignon crouched against Pocahontas’ 
shoulder. In another moment they 
looked back and saw the great pine 
fall to the roar of elemental artil- 
lery. 

Leaning her cheek against the 
younger girl’s hair Pocahontas looked 
down at the folds of thunderous dark- 
ness which she knew to be the lower 
hills. “I will not let them hurt you,” 
she promised steadily. 

With a super-human effort Mignon 
conquered the chills that shook her. 
“T know,” she answered bravely. 

As they came in sight of the cave 
they were met with the faint halloes 
and exclamations of relief. 

“You’ve been gone nearly an hour.” 

“Where did you find her?” 

“Did you get lost?” 

“‘Weren’t you terribly frightened?” 

Sitting down on a flat-topped stone 
Pocahontas answered the last ques- 
tion first. “Terribly,” said Pocahon- 
tas wanly. 

Mignon sat down on the ground 
beside her and leaned her drenched 
cheek against the wall of the cave. 
“Hontas is a heroine,” she said brief- 
ly. 

ooking out on the abating storm 

they talked of heroes and heroines 
until Pocahontas stopped them by 
jumping up and suggested that it was 
time for lunch. They found dry fire- 
wood in the cave and soon they were 
drying their wet garments and cook- 
ing their strips of bacon quite as 
though nothing out of the ordinary 
had occurred to mark this day off 
from other days. 

“I never was so happy in my life,” 
sighed Frankie, looking out upon the 
freshly washed hills from which the 
storm clouds had completely van- 
ished. “Just to be alive is a privi- 


” 








Edwina nodded her head. . “I feel 
as though I had watched the towers 
of Babylon falling and had been 
saved in the Ark,” she said gravely. 
(ornelia giggled. From her face 

you could not have guessed that a 
brief hour before she had all but 
fainted from terror. “The fall of 
Babylon did not happen at the time 
of the flood, silly,” she retorted. 

Rolling over on her back Pocahon- 
tas shied small pebbles at the roof of 
the cave. “It must hurt them to fall,” 
she said reflectively. 

“The towers of Babylon?” Clearly 
Frankie was amused. 

But Mignon shivered and slipped 
her hand under Pocahontas’ head. “It 
was such a splendid tower,” she mur- 
mured. 

Agnes cracked a walnut and of- 
fered it to the crowd. Pokey got it 
—after a violent struggle. 

“Let’s pack up and go,” she sug- 
gested. “It’s three o’clock; they'll be 
worried to death at camp.” 

Half way down the trail they were 
met by Miss Hearst and three of the 
girls. News of Pokey’s heroism sped 
before and aroused the camp to 
cheers. Supper time found them 
seated around an enormous camp-fire 
singing, laughing, shouting fantastical 
warnings to imaginary passers-by on 
the roadways far below, watching the 
stars come out. 

At midnight Pocahontas opened 
sleepy eyes to discover Mignon 
crowded in a heap beneath the same 
blankets. 

“The hills are so b-big and black,” 
stammered the younger girl. 

Reaching out her arms Pocahontas 
drew the little shivering figure close 
and soothed her as one sooths a child. 
“T will not let them hurt you,” she 
promised, even as she had promised 
before. 

Mignon drew a deep breath. She 
had infinite faith in Pocahontas’ 
promises, particularly after the past 
day’s experiences. “I would like to 
‘face danger with uplifted head and 
accept pain with a smile,’ ” she quoted 
wistfully. 

Pocahontas tightened the blankets 
about their ankles and shoulders and 
arranged the pillows behind their 
heads in a sort of barricade against 
the night wind. “You will,” she said 
firmly, and drew her attention to the 
constellation of the scorpion a group 
of stars in which the younger girl took 
an instant and eager interest. In a 
few moments they slept, dark braids 
and gold twined together over the 
same pillow. 


(Continued on page 33) 











HARRISBURG, PA. 

On October, 1920, the Civic Club 
of Harrisburg offered a silver loving- 
cup to the scout troop which gathered 
the greatest number of tussock moth 
cocoons. The contest was to last two 
weeks and the number of scouts who 
competed from each troop, as well as 
the amount gathered, was taken into 
consideration by the Committee. The 
scouts of Harrisburg worked hard 
and at a huge bonfire the winners 
were announced—which proved to be 
a tie between Troop 33 and Troop 
16. These scouts were given one 
week longer to work to see who 
could win. Troop 33 were the 
victorious scouts. They gathered six 
quarts and a pint. The total number 
of quarts gathered during the contest 
amounted to twenty-five quarts. 

If people realize there are any- 
where from 100 to 300 moth eggs in 
a single cocoon, you can readily see 
the damage the scouts saved the trees. 
Miss Martha Buehler, head of the 
Committee, also announced that the 
cup would have to be won three con- 
secutive times by a troop before they 
could keep it permanently. 

The second contest took place in 
the latter part of March, ending in 
the first week of April. Having had 
the cup all winter, it was a big in- 
centive to start with, and the scouts 
worked hard, but since so many co- 
coons had been gathered in the fall, 
it actually was difficult to find them. 
The Committee announced that it was 
permissible to gather the basket weave 
moth in the contest. Many troops 
entered the contest and we handed in 
our quarts which amounted to five 
quarts gathered by four scouts feeling 
sure that we had lost. 

The Committee gave a delightful 
little party at the Civic Club, enter- 
taining all the scouts who had taken 
part in the contest. Just before the 
refreshments were served, after an in- 
teresting talk by Mrs. Charles E. 
Ryder, head of the Out-of-doors Com- 
mittee, the winners were announced. 
Much to our surprise and delight 
Troop 33 won, Troop 22 was second 
and the number of quarts gathered, 
sixteen. 

In about ten days the third contest 
will again be started, and the Scouts 
of Shamrock troop are very deter- 
mined to win because if we do we 
keep the cup as a permanent trophy. 

C. F., Captain of Troop No. 33. 


ISLIP, N. Y. 

Captain Wicks reports’ that her 
special work with the Scouts this 
summer has been to conduct swim- 
ming classes, twenty-seven out of 
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thirty-two girls enrolling. Classes 
were held twice a week all summer 
to each group. Only five of the 
twenty-seven girls could swim at all, 
and these only a small numba of 
strokes. As a result of the cfasses 
held, there are at the present time 
seventeen silver medals given by 
the American Red Cross—the “Swim- 
mers Badge,” and seven girls who 
have earned the bronze medal of the 
Red Cross known as “Beginners 
Badge.” 

Captain Wicks is using a chart 
system to keep records of the swim- 
ming progress, also for ranking 
tests as they are passed. 

During the month of September 
the girls of this troop were having 
week end camping parties, different 
patrols going different weeks. Camp 
rules are followed and every girl 
learned to row a boat. Two girls, be- 
case of their fine progress, were al- 
lowed to ferry the baggage to the 
steamboat landing on the return trip. 
Bed making, signaling, knot tying, 
etc., were a part of the general sched- 
ule. One girl developed a rate of 
thirty letters per minute, both send- 
ing and receiving Morse code. Tests 
were also given in fire building, 
cooking, setting table and other re- 
quired subjects. A certain number 
of points was given for each thing 
well done, each girl trying to win 
all possible during her brief stay at 
camp. 

Every week during the summer 
flowers, toys, books, etc., have been 
collected and sent to Holtsville to the 
tubercular children. 

One Scout has given much time in 
caring for the sick baby of a neigh- 
bor. 

I am sure that all Captains will 
agree with me when I say we should 
all be proud of the work accom- 
plished by Captain Wicks and of the 
kind of Scouting spirit which she is 
instilling into her girls. We are al- 
ways glad to get such reports and to 
know of concrete results. 


ST. CLOUD, MINN. 


Our troop has been organized since 
June, 1921, and at present consists 
of sixteen scouts. On June thirtieth, 
we gave an Ice Cream Social at which 
we cleared thirty-five dollars. Our 
next affair was a candy and handker- 
chief sale. Each scout made two 
colored handkerchiefs which were 
sold for seventy-five cents a piece. 
Thirty dollars was realized from this 
sale. During November our troop 
delivered the Telephone books for 
the city. Now, aren’t we a busy 
troop? Troop 3. 
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DOUGLAS FAIRBANKS 
in 

THE THREE MUSKETEERS 

From the very minute D’Artagan 
says goodbye to his father and sets 
out to seek his fortune until he be- 
comes one of the King’s Musketeers, 
the picture is full of interest. 

Paris in the time of Louis XIII 
and Anne of Austria must have been 
an exciting place to live—at least 
D’Artagan found it so. With a 
beautiful hat decorated with a long 
plume, he feels himself quite the 
gentleman of the world, and so 
meets the three most famous swords- 
men in Paris: Athos, Porthos and 
Aramis. His friendship with them 
leads him into many unusual adven- 
tures. 

















His love for Constance, seamstress 
to the Queen, brings him into con- 
tact with court intrigues where he 
finally meets the great Cardinal 
Richelieu. 

The picture was directed by Fred 
Niblo and is an United Artist Produc- 


tion. 
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MIDDLETOWN, OHIO 

Mary Oglesby park was filled with 
an enthusiastic crowd to witness the 
Girl Scout rally, which was the most 
thorough demonstration of Scout 
work that has ever been given in Mid- 
dletown and is the outstanding fea- 
ture of its activities up to the present 
time. 

The entire program for the day 
was one of the finest examples of 
promoting good fellowship and 
friendly rivalry among the Girl 
Scouts. 

Promptly at 2 o’clock the proces- 
sion was formed and started on the 
spacious green lawn of the park to 
the tune of an inspiring march. 

Preparations were then made for 
the raising of the flag, and as the 
guard reached the flag pole, she fas- 
tened the flag ready to be raised. As 
the bugle sounded the “call to 
colors” the flag was slowly raised, 
reaching half of the staff in com- 
memoration of the death of Justice 
White as the last note of bugle died 
away. During this entire ceremony 
the Scouts stood at attention as they 
did during the singing of the first 
stanza of the national emblem which 
was sung immediately after the 
Scouts had given their pledge. 

The troops then marched to the 
left of the field until they reached 
their stopping place which was indi- 
cated by signs. 

In the knot relay there were two 
contestants from each group. They 
were arranged in rows, two deep at a 
distance of about six or eight paces. 

There was a judge for each line 
and No. 1 ran at the first signal. She 
demonstrated knots as called for and 
rushed back to clasp the hand of No. 
2 to give her a start. No. 2 did the 
same as the first. 

Water boiling was the second con- 
test in which four girls from each 
troop attended a fire, material for 
which had been gathered and one 
inch of water in a pail, before the 
signal was given to start. When the 
signal was given a Scout Fire was 
built, in which they shoved two 
forked sticks in the ground and fitted 
one over the top to hang a tin pail on. 
Care was taken not to have sticks too 
long, so that pail was not too far 
from the fire. One girl at each fire 
brought matches, another a ten cent 
tin pail. The pair of scouts having 
bubbles on water first won the con- 
test. ; 

The musical bicycle race consisted 
of one contestant from each troop 
with bicycle. At the first note of the 
music the girls rode around five stalls 
which were built in the field: When 
the music stopped each girl ran for 
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a stall and the girl left was taken 
from the race and so on until one 
Scout was left. 

The compass contest required three 
Scouts from each troop. A large 
compass was staked off on the field. 
Each Scout was named one point. of 
compass. This included sixteen girls. 
As there were eighteen in the contest, 
there were two girls given the same 
point, so as to make the scoring uni- 
form. 

In the signalling contest, two 
Scouts from each troop were entered 
and were arranged in the groups, each 
group having a chance to receive a 
message which they signalled to 
group two. Group two in turn gave 
the message to group one. 

The total points for the day were 
as follows: Troop One, ten points; 
Troop Two, 15 points; Troop Three, 
eight points; Troop Four, ten points; 
Troop Six, seven points; Troop 
Seven, ten points, making Troop No. 
Two under Miss Ruth Jenkins winner 
of the cup which will be passed on 
year after year as merited. 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
The Cambridge Girl Scouts held 
their inter-troop Rally in the State 


Armory, under the direction of 
Scout Director, Mrs. Charles E. 
Stevens. : 


At 2:30 twenty-one troops, num- 
bering 451 Scouts, formed in the en- 
trance. : 

A group of Boy Scouts marched 
in first then the Girl Scout Bugle 
and Drum Corps, and then the long 
line of Scouts. Each troop carried 
the U. S. Flag and their troop flag. 

The troop of Brownies, girls too 
young to be regular Scouts, played 
a game in charge of Lieut. Mazzur. 

Then came the First Aid competi- 
tion. Five Scouts from each troop 
were chosen to demonstrate different 
kinds of bandaging necessary in case 
of accidents. Broken arms, legs, in- 
jured heads were very cleverly ban- 
daged. The first place was awarded 
to Troop 7. 

Home Nursing was demonstrated 
by Scouts of Troop 8, preparing a 
sick-bed with a patient in it. 

The knot-tying race was very excit- 
ing, two Scouts from each troop 
serving as posts and chosen Scouts 
from their own troops tied 6 different 
knots on them. The knots were: 
Bowline, sheetbend, clovehitch, sheep- 
shank and fisherman’s knots. Troop 
3 won the test. 

The semaphore contest was one of 
the best ever witnessed, as the judges 
declared. The message was “Learn to 
co-operate and by so doing make 
Scouting a success.” 





The potato race was a great suc: 
cess, causing much merriment and 
also teaching great self-control and 
promptness. 

The exhibition marching by Troop 
3 under Captain Mead was wonder- 
ful. Her commands were clear and 
snappy and the troop obeyed as if 
by magic. 

One of the unique events was a 
bicycle - drill under patrol leader 
Sarah Shiras who is also a First Class 
Scout. (This was greeted with a 
storm of applause. 

The event of the whole afternoon 
was the Bugle and Drum Corps. This. 
corps has been training once a week 
for a year under Mr. Reynolds of the. 
Harvard band and has made a re- 
markable improvement. The buglers. 
gave all the various calls, reveille, 
mess, etc. The big bass drum and’ 
cymbals added volume and snap to. 
the band. The buglers contested and, 
Scout Rae MacLachlan of Troop 3. 
won the prize, a Scout bugle pre- 
sented by Mr. Samuel Usher. Then, 
the drummers contested and Scout 
Katharine Usher of Troop 7 won the. 
prize, a drum also presented by Mr. 
Samuel Usher. 

Then the Merit Badges earned: 
since the last rally were awarded by 
the commissioner, Mrs. Albert S. 
Apsey. 

Troop 3 received the honor ban- 
ner for winning the greatest number. 
of points at the rally. The.ceremony 
of presenting it was very impressive. 
Troop 7 which has had the banner 
for two years and Troop 3 came to. 
attention before Commissioner Apsey 
and the captain of Troop 7 presented’ 
the banner to the Commissioner who. 
in turn presented it to the captain of 
Troop 3. Each troop then gave. 
rousing cheers for each other. There 
was disappointment to lose the ban- 
ner but the Scout spirit showed 
through it all. 


“I’M A GIRL SCOUT,” SAID THE 
PATIENT 

The first Girl Scout law is “A Girl 
Scout’s Honor is to be trusted.” One 
of our local Girl Scouts was recently 
taken to St. Luke’s hospital for a 
serious operation. After the opera- 
tion had been performed she was 
told by the doctor that she might 
hold some cold water in her. mouth 
but must not swallow it. The. nurse 
left the sick-room for a few moments 
and when she reo A gr — 

estioningly at the girl and said, 
d¥ou bok «nts vote.” The little. 
face on the pillow flushed and the 
girl quickly replied, “No, I surely did 
not swallow a drop. I guess you 


don’t know that I am a Girl Scout.» 
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MORE PREMIUM OFFERS! 
The American Girl Wants New Readers! 
Help Get Them For Us and 

WE WILL REWARD YOU! 


HE only thing you have to do is to tell your friends about THE AMERICAN GIRL 
and ask them to subscribe at $1.50 a year. A few hours after school and on Saturday 
Will give you your opportunity to get 5 or 10 Subscriptions. 
Start in on your Scout friends, they are sure to be interested. Then do a good turn for 
Scouting by interesting your other friends in the Girl Scouts, through their magazine! 
When you have enough subscriptions for the prize you want—send along the names 
and addresses carefully written or better still printed with a money order covering the cost 
of the number of subscriptions at $1.50 each. These must not include your own personal 
subscription. Be sure to state which prize you have earned and it will be forwarded to you 
at once, 


Help Your Own Magazine Grow—and Win a Prize 






A HANDY MESS KIT in 
Aluminum containing frying 
pan, saucepan, kettle, cup, 
fork and spoon which fold up 
and fit a khaki case with a ; 
strap to wear over your HEAVY WEB HAVER- 
shoulder. aA. A Cy om a 
. ov 

Given for 12 Subscrip. ee oe — 

tions, Given for 10 Subscrip- 

tions, 


Take Your Choice of These: 


Girl Scout handkerchief given for 1 subscription 





Unbreakable mirror given for 1 subscription 

In-spool sewing-kit given for 1 subscription 

Girl Scout web belt given for 2 subscriptions 

Box of Girl Scout Stationery given for 2 subscriptions 

Girl Scout Knife (No. 1) given for 5. subscriptions 

Girl Scout Bronze Cuff Links given for 3 subscriptions 
Handy Flash Light given for 5 subscriptions 

First Aid Kit, complete (metal box), giveh for 8 subscriptions 
Girl Scout Bugle given for 12 subscriptions 


ai: Floral Park, N. Y.— 


SE ee ee ee 
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THE UGLY DUCKLING 
(Continued from Page 13) 


But Rose was ready with an answer. 
“If I choose to study aloud outside 
your door or coach Margaret Ham- 
mon, as I promised to, I’d like to see 
you stop me.” 

And Lovey, and the other sick peo- 
ple, most of them weak in math, were 
glad of the class that Rose held every 
afternoon. They could not do much, 
but they learned formulae, and with 
the hard review that they had when 
they got well, most of them went into 
the test well prepared. 

The evening after the final exam 
came the big social event of the 
Freshman Class the “He and She 
Dance.” Juniors and Seniors, in their 
class dances, were the only ones who 
could invite men. The freshmen di- 
vided up, half coming in masculine 
costume, and the rest as their part- 
ners. The arrangement was done by 
lot, though they could rearrange af- 
terward by mutual consent. 

So it was that Glenn Brigden came 
wrathfully into the Hammon Twins 
room after partners had been posted. 
“I had the rottenest luck,” she 
wailed; “I drew that Rose Henshaw. 
I’ve half a mind to get sick and not 
be able to go. I can never trade her 
off. Nobody will want her. Whom 
are you going with, Margaret?” 

“Tillie Leonard.” 

“Well, I’m going to see if I can’t 
trade with her.” 

“You wouldn’t throw over Rose 
after the way she took care of us 
when we were sick. You owe it to 
her to be nice to her.” 

“TI know it, and I will some other 
time. I want to enjoy myself this 
time, and she probably dances like a 
crab, doesn’t she?” 

Margaret shrugged her shoulders. 
“I don’t know how she dances. But 
I’m going in to Boston with her this 
afternoon. I'll ask her, if you like.” 

“And then she'll wear some of 
those horrible clothes like always. I 
know I’ll be a sight in my brother’s 
suit, so I want a partner that looks 
half-way decent. Maybe I can swap 
that girl for you. I like dancing with 
you.” 

“You’re so extravagant with your 
compliments. You quite overwhelm 
me. But if you are wise, you'll go 
slow. Let things take their course so 
I won’t have to say ‘I told you so.’” 

“What do you mean?” 

“Nothing—or everything. Take 
my advice and wait.” And that was 
the last word she would say. 

Several times in the day or two be- 
fore the dance Glenn made remarks 
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about her partners. Then Margaret 


would only smile knowingly. “Wait,” 


she would say and wink. And wait 
was really all that Glenn could do. 

But the He and She Dance came, 
much too quickly for Glenn. The 
others would not let her withdraw, so 
after putting on the boy’s costume, 
she said good-bye to the bunch and 
with a sigh went over to Stone House 
for her partner. With Rose she re 
turned to the big dormitory in whose 
dining-room they were to dance, just 
as Margaret and Tillie Leonard ar- 
rived 

“She hasn’t seen my dress yet,” 
whispered Rose, as soon as she saw 
Margaret. “Nobody has. I wanted 
you to be the first.” They went in 
to the dressing room where Rose 
slipped off the enveloping cape. 
“How do I look?” she inquired tim- 
idly. 

Margaret drew a long breath. “If 
I were just once as good-looking as 
you are now, I’d die content. Come 
on, let’s go onto the floor. I want to 
see the girls stare.” 

Tillie and Glenn were waiting in 
the hall just outside the door. When 
the two girls came out, Margaret 
watched Glenn’s face. First she had 
the look of one suddenly awakened, 
then the surprised expression of a per- 
son who has been rudely struck. Her 
jaw dropped. 

The costume was enough to bewild- 
er one. A plain black evening dress 
covered her, the skirt liberally span- 
gled with jet. A long string of black 
jet brilliants hung round her neck, 
and a black ring on her right hand 
repeated the color. As a contrast, 
she wore gold-color stockings and 
pumps. 

Her entrance upon the dance floor 
was another tribute to the effect of 
the combination. The mumble of 
conversation ceased abruptly, then 
recommenced frantically, but all 
were looking at her and she formed 
the subject of every comment. She 
was easily the most striking figure 
on the floor. 

When the music started and danc- 


ing began, she scored another tri-. 


umph. Margaret, who had been pop- 
ular in the after dances at Pomeroy, 
was left out of it. Glenn was so 
overwhelmed with offers to exchange 
dances that it was a hard matter to 
rescue enough to satisfy herself. The 
girl was a skilled dancer, and be- 
fore intermission came Glenn was 
scolding herself for her blindness in 
not cultivating the girl before. 
While they were having refresh- 
ment, the Bunch sitting in one of the 





alcoves, Gladys, who had not suf- 
ficiently recovered from measles to 
feel much like dancing came in with 
a paper in her hand. “We all got 
through Trig,” she proclaimed. “Mr. 
Miller posted the list to-night. I saw 
it in the hall and copied it. Here 
it is.” 

“Who got first?” Flo asked. 

“Nobody; Lovey and Rose got the 
same grade. And I don’t believe he 


flunked anybody, at least none of our 
Bunch.” 


Rose, who was sitting next to Mar- 
garet, leaned over to whisper. “I’m 
glad it happened that way. I’d have 
felt miserable to have beaten her 
since she’s your best friend, but I 
wanted to show you that the Ugly 
Duckling appreciates all you’ve done 
for her.” 

“Why—but—” 


“You didn’t know I’d learned your 
name for me. But there are always 
dozens of girls to spread news like 
that.” 

“Well, it isn’t your name now. 
You’ve lived up to the story. It’s a 
swan you've turned into.” 


“It’s due to you. I have a letter 
from home to-day and I was going 
to ask you in the morning, but I can 
do it now. Mother invites the Ham- 
mon Twins to our house to spend the 
between vacation. Will you come?” 


“I'd like to. Wait, I’ll ask Gladys 
right away.” She got up and went 
over to her sister. “Glad, the girl that 
clothes made wants us to go home 
with her over the week-end. Do you 
want to?” 


“Oh, come on, Midge! You don’t 
believe that rot. You know it isn’t 
the clothes. That might have helped, 
but it was what is in the girl that 
made her come through in math and 
be an agreeable dancing partner. Yes, 
I'll go. I want to get acquainted 
with her. But you'll have to confess 
you're wrong.” 

“Yes, I see I was wrong. The 
clothes only helped her to find her- 
self. But she has lots of good quali- 
ties, and we’re just beginning to be 


“awakened enough by her clothes to 


start looking for them.” 
“And clothes don’t make the man?” 


“Certainly not. If they did, the 
dummies in the tailor shops—” 


“Don’t use my argument. But 
there goes the music. Tell Rose Pll 
be glad to go. And—O, say, Mar- 
garet—when you get time, I’d like to 
have you figure out a new dress for 
me.” 

(THE END) 








THE CAMEO BROOCH 
(Continued from page 8) 


my dear, and I know you'll have a 
delightful evening ahead of you. It’s 
after nine and the automobile is 
waiting.” 

“Did you have a nice nap?” Mr. 
Whitney asked, surveying her with 
proud possession. 

Margaret’s dazed eyes opened and 
she rose to her feet. Her glance 
roamed from her white haired grand- 
parents in their smart evening clothes 
up to the beautiful girl in the frame 
with the brown eyes fixed in an un- 
derstanding smile into her own. 

Her fingers crept up to the cameo 
brooch on her bodice and she patted 
it lovingly and caressingly. 

“Perhaps I did sleep,” she an- 
swered, softly, kissing her hand to 
Margaret Ames, “Who knows!” 

THE END 


A TROOP GOOD TURN 

It was a beautiful Sunday in June. 
The sun wore its brightest smile and 
the fields and woods seemed to in- 
. vite hikers to enjoy their beauty and 
fragrance. But there were some lit- 
tle boys and girls who could not 
see any of the beauties of Nature. 
They were the children of “The 
Pines,” the Blind Home at Yonkers, 
New York. 


Yet they were eager to go on a 
hike—a real hike, “with cookin’ an’ 
ev rythin’.” A group of Scouts of 
Dairy Troop 8 had thought it would 
be a splendid idea to take these kid- 
dies out some Sunday; and at last, 
this was the day that the Girl Scouts 
arrived at “The Pines.” They re- 
ceived a rousing welcome, and em- 
barrassments were quickly dispelled 
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gay. At last the hikers arrived at a 
beautiful shady spot near a spring, 
and the Scouts helped the kiddies to 
encamp. 

Soon the grill was set, and a big 
fire built. Little Sol begged the 
Scouts to make a very big fire so 
that he could “see” it by its crack- 
ling. 

With the utmost gentleness and 
carefulness the Scouts helped all the 
kiddies roast their “doggies,” and 
after luncheon, the Scouts initiated 
the children in the fun of toasting 
marshmallows over the dying embers 
of the fire. The transformation of 
the stiff white marshmallow into the 
delicious, soft, brownish confection 
amazed most of the children. 

The hours passed all too quickly. 
A few quiet games and 4:30 o’clock 
meant a start for home. On the quay 
the Scouts taught the children one of 
their favorite greeting songs, and all 
sang it lustily, as they re-entered 
“The Pines,” to the head matron of 
the Home, whom all call Mother. 

After proudly showing the Scouts 
their gymnasium apparatus, the chil- 
dren gave their loudest cheers as the 
Scouts left. 
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Always Do This 


Rub your skates dry. Then go over all of 
the metal surface with a soft cloth moist- 
ened with a little 3-in-One. 


Steelis porous. 3-in-One penetrates the 
pores of the metal, forming a protective 
coating thatsuccessfully resists the action 
of moisture. Rust cannot form if you use 


os 
3-in-One 
The High Quality Oil 
Keeps the metal — of ice skates bright 
--new-looking. Preserves the sharpness 
oftherunners. Try it. 
Also oil the clamps and screws with 3-in- 
One. Then they'll work just right. 
Roller skating, too, is better fun if you oil 
the rollers with this good oil. It cuts out 
all dirt-- makes them run marvelously 
light and easy. Never collects dust from 
floor or walk, as heavy, greasy oils do, 
3-in-One is sold at all stores in 50c, 25c, 15c bottles; 
also in 25c Handy Oi! Cans. Read the 3-in-One Dic- 
tionary (wrapped around each bottle) for many other 
valuable uses. 
FREE 9 Youcan have a generous sample of 3-in-One 
and Dictionary of Uses--both FREE--for the asking 


Three-in-One Oil Co., Bdway. N. Y. 
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, a: SOU. -whnelstcesise Jnstnamiapeidends 23 
Two miles of hiking made nobody oes * ' 
tired, because Scout songs and hu- Scribes’ Corner-Home News... 24 When writing to Advertisers 
Movie Column ........-..:00-.e0seee 27 


morous songs made all cheery and kindly mention THE AMERICAN GIRL 
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Stamp collecting is a 
ry Z! fascinating hobby. 
Try it. 


it 





STAMPS FREE 


20 unused stamps for the names of two 
Collectors and 2c. postage. 50 Austria and 
Hungary stamps 10c. Lists free. 30 Sweden 
stamps 10c. 10 Nyassa, 25c. 


TOLEDO STAMP CO. 
Toledo, Ohio 





DIFFERENT STAMPS 
from 2 DIFFERENT 


25 COUNTRIES to approval F REE! 


applicants only. Send two cents postage. 300 
different stamps, 45c.; 500 all different, $1.00; 
100 Br, Colonies, 40c.; 100 West Indies, $1.25; 
100 different Africa, 75c.; 100 all different C. 
America, -$1.00; 100 different South America, 
80c. Price lists free. 

UNIVERSAL STAMP CO. 


Mt. Clemens, Mich. 


FREE! Sectional Loose Leaf Postage 


ie Stamp Album at the rate of 8 
pages each month given with 
subscription to our monthly 
Journal. Send two-cent stamp for Prospectus. 


UNITED STAMP CO. 


140 S. Dearborn St. Chicago, Ill 


LIECHTENSTEIN 
FREE 

Twenty-seven unused Liechtenstein No. 32 to 
No. 46 and No. 201 to No. 212, for the names 
of two reliable applicants for my high-class 
approvals. 

Newfoundland Nos. 81, 82, 86, 104 and 105, 
used, for First Order of Approvals. References 
Absolutely Required. 

HARRIET MICHAEL 
8 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 


Stamps from all over the world. 
Send 12c and name and address 
of 2 collectors. Fine premiums 


to buyers from approval sheets. 


SAM KEITH 
106 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 























FREE—10 WAR STAMPS 
Send reference for medium priced approvals. 
50 different foreign, 10c.; 50 War and Neurope, 
2c. 
G. A. HEGENBARTH, 
848 Cornelia Ave. Chicago, Ill. 








A GREAT STAMP BARGAIN 
100 all different good clean Foreign stamps; 
1,000 Best large white peelable hinges; 10 
beautiful unused French Colonies. All three 
above items for only 25c. Ask for my GEM 
approvals at 50 per cent discount. 


EDW. H. HYATT 
918 Melrose Ave. Bronx, N. Y. C. 








FREE PACKET OF FOREIGN STAMPS 
FREE TO ALL APPLICANTS FOR 
MY APPROVALS 


50 New Europe Wars, 12c.; 100 New Europe 
ars, 25c., post free. 


DAN. E, REID 
Stamp Dealer 


Todmorden, Toronto, Canada 





THE AMERICAN GIRL 


STAR GAZERS ATTENTION 


At the Westchester Girl Scout 
Camp at Lake Mohegan, during the 
summer just passed, quite a large 
number of scouts became very much 
interested in the stars. Around our 
nightly camp fire, a wooded slope by 
the lake, we often watched Jupiter 
aud Saturn—the evening stars—sink 
to rest behind the trees on the op- 
posite shore of the lake. Directly 
overhead we watched Vega appear 
above the tree tops, and golden Arc- 
turn shine forth about half way down 
toward the western horizon—and I 
am sure we sang the “Scout Lullaby” 
immediately before “taps” every 
right—that some of us appreciated 
and believed the lines: 

“Come stars twinkle brightly 
God’s witnesses on high.” 

Astronomy classes were held as 
part of the day’s program, and eve- 
ning classes went out in the fields to 
watch the “Dipper” and Cassiopheia 
move round the Pole star, and to get 
acquainted with many of the summer 
constellations and first magnitude 
stars. A few very ardent star-lovers 
even arose in the morning about an 
hour before dawn to observe the 
morning stars—Venus in all her 
glory, and Orio, and Auriga, and 
other winter constellations, so that 
we would be prepared to recognize 
them during the coming winter. 

Twenty campers—two councillors 
and eighteen scouts—took the Star- 
gazer’s Merit Badge, and every one 
agreed that her star-gazing had only 
just begun, and promised to continue 
it. We all thought that “The Month- 
ly Evening Sky Map” was a great 
help to us, and most of us intend to 
subscribe for that very delightful 
little monthly magazine—so that we 
can continue our star study. 

It is hoped that each one of the 
girls will interest others in her troop 
to learn about the stars, and that pos- 
sibly they may become the nucleus 
of a Scout Star Club, which will en- 
deavor to spread interest in the stars 
until all scouts may learn to know 
them and love them and call them by 
name, as so many can do now with 
the birds and flowers. Why not have 
scouts know six stars as part of their 
Second Class test, as well as six 
birds, six trees and six flowers. Per- 
haps THE AMERICAN GIRL may help 
the good work along by giving the 
star-lovers a column in the magazine 
each month. How about it, star-gaz- 
ers of the Westchester Girl Scout 
Camp? Will you try to do some- 
thing in your troop worth writing 
about, and then send the account of 
it to THE AMERICAN GIRL? 

L. C., Portchester, N. Y. 





















Good things are waiting 
for you here. Read 
carefully. ) 





GIRLS, TAKE NOTICE! 


Special to approval applicants. Danzig. 
Unused 10 Var. New Issue, Price 10c. 


set. Try my approvals. 66 2-3 per cent 
Discount, 

J. J. LOCKIE, 
Box 1144 TWIN FALLS, IDAHO 











IF YOU WILL 


Send me an envelope your name and address 
plainly written on it and place a 2c sta 
in the upper right hand corner, I will se 
you a set of stamps that will be an ornament 
to your collection. 


E. T. PARKER 


BETHLEHEM, PA, 





100 GENUINE STAMPS 
All Different 


A Real Bargain for 10c. 


P. C. KUNKEL, 
Richford, Vt. 
— 


APPROVAL SELECTIONS, approval 
sheet at 50 per cent discount or approval 
books at net price. Hinges, stamp acces- 
sories. We buy good stamps. 


MANLIUS STAMP CO. 
New York 





Manlius 








We will print your name on 35 linen cards 
in script type for 20 cents. A novelty card 
case free. r cards make handsome holi- 
day presents. Representatives wanted 
everywhere. Outfit free. 


JOHN W. BURT 
Coshocton, Ohie 





NAME CARDS 
We will print 50 beautiful linen name 
cards for 45c. Do not send stamps for 
payment. Representatives wanted. Big 


profits. 
THE PRESS 


Dept. 20, 6 Riverbank Pl., Rochester, N. Y. 














Lightning 
CARTOONIST’S BOOK OF SECRETS 


STAGE CHALK TALKS. Over 
100 trick drawings, comic evo- 
lutions, religious and patriotic 
sketches, applause-getting pat- 
ter; Complete Course $1.00. 
Samples 10c. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed. 

Sailor ArtistChris 2925 Euclid Kansas City, Mo. 








No Paste NEEDED 4 


ll kodak 
in albums 

















| The 
Smiser Game Board? 


The newest, great- 
est, up-to-date, fas- 
cinating, and at- 
tractive game on 
the market today. 
For the children or 
the grown ups. Be 
the first in your 
neighborhood to 
own a Smiser board. Makes the 
finest and most appreciative Xmas 
gift. Give a Smiser party and be the 
| talk of your friends. This well pol- 
ished 16-inch board together with all 
hooks, rubber rings and full direc- 
tions, sent postpaid for only $1.00, or 
write for free information. 
THE SMISER MFG. CO., 


Dept. D 1900, Penn. Ave., N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 5 














MAKE HEAP INDIAN FIRE 

A stunt every boy and girl, hunter, hiker 
- ——— should a Lote by rub- 
ing wood together. E MYSTERIOUS 
INDIAN TRICK MADE E. EASY. A combina- 
tion of oak, cedar, — hickory and bass- 


strong box and mailed post-paid for $1. West 
of Mississippi, $1.25. 

(te fer Jovs.guattagne am infin @ Meri 
goods, minerals and geological specimens. 


\NDIANCRAFT PRODUCTION Co. 6 Consecteat Su BUPPALA, HLT. Bept.29 








Ask Your Storekeeper For 


STOVINK 


THE RED STOVE REMEDY 
Manufacturers: 
Johnson’s Laboratory, Inc. 


Worcester, Mass. 








WANTED TO BUY MOTION PICTURE 
FILM OF 
“GIRL SCOUT ACTIVITIES” 


STEPHEN H. ANDERSON, Jr. 
Box 144, Station G New York City 


H 


t 














BASKETRY MATERIALS. Reeds, raffia, 
wooden bases, chair cane, Indian ash, splints, 
cane, webbing, wooden beads, braided straw, 
rush, willow, pine needles, books, tools, dyes. 
Catalogue and Directions, 15 cents. LOUIS 
STOUGHTON DRAKE, Inc., 26 Everett St., 
Allston, ‘Station 34, Boston, Mass. 





GIRLS—FOR FUN OR PROFIT STUDY 


VENTRILOQUISM Quickly taught almost 


anyone at home. En- 
tertain and surprise your friends. Many Geo. 
‘W. Smith students are 7. the fessional 


stage. Small cost. Send TODAY 2c. stamp 
fer particulars and proof. 
GEO. W. SMITH 
Room M-231 
125 N. Jeff. Ave. Peoria, Ill. 





MOVING PICTURES GIVEN 
BOYS and GIRLS are making easy money in 
the “Movies.” Why not you? Sample not less 
than ten feet in length. Same as used in 
theatres. Sent postpaid for 25c. Give your 
shows at home. An immense variety of sub- 
jects. ONE 25c. feature film FREE with every 
Dollar order, 

DAWES PHOTO PLAYS 
1407 Gower St., Hollywood, 








When writing to Advertisers 
kindly mention THE AMERICAN GIRL 
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A BLUE CATERPILLAR 
(Continued from page 26) 

Hunting for painter’s brush led 
Pocahontas part way up the moun- 
tainside into a small clearing that 
flamed with red and purple and the 
dazzling orange of the Vittoria 
Colonna lily. Sitting with her back 
against an enormous boulder she 
watched the movements of a marvel- 
ous slate-blue caterpillar that she had 
persuaded to crawl onto her finger 
with an expression of absorbed hap- 
piness that excluded everything else 
from her immediate notice. She sat 
so still that she seemed a part of the 
rock against which she leaned until 
a voice directly behind her caused her 
to turn her head. 

“Do you mind sneezing?” sug- 
gested the voice in a pleasant bari- 
tone, “ so that I might know whether 
or not you are real.” 

Whether it was the power of sug- 
gestion or the sun on her upturned 
face, or what it was, the amazing fact 
remains that just at that moment she 
did sneeze, profoundly, from her very 
toes. 

“Thank you,” said the voice 
gravely, and appeared around the 
shoulder of the rock in the form of a 
khaki-clad young woodsman. “I 
thought you might be a hamadryad 
or Pocahontas,” he added, coming to 
her with his soft felt hat held cour- 
teously in one hand. 

Looking into his face, bronzed with 
sun and wind and rain, she laughed 
mischievously. “I am,” she told him. 

With the leisurely air of one who 
has all day in which to accomplish 
a pleasant task he laid aside his fish- 
ing-rod and knapsack and sat down 
opposite her. “I might have known 
it,” he answered. 

“But I am, really, truly.” 

They looked at each other and 
laughed. 

“A hamadryad wouldn’t wear moc- 
casins,” he objected. 

“But Pocahontas would,” 
torted. 

He nodded his head. 
hontas would,” he agreed. 
call you Pocahontas.” 

She laughed again joyously. 
right,” she answered. 

He caught sight of the blue cater- 
pillar on her finger. “Where did you 
find it?” he asked eagerly. 

She showed him a crevice in the 
rock. “There,” she said. 

Together they studied the black 
markings on its beautiful blue body. 
From their flushed cheeks to their 
strong, brown hands, from their deep- 
ly burned throats to ‘their booted feet, 
they personified vigor and youth. By 


she re- 


“Yes, Poca- 


“T shall 
“All 
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Plays! 
Plays! 


We have the newest and 
most attractive as well as the 
largest assortment of plays in 
the world, as well as the most 
popular plays for girls only. 

Send a two-cent stamp for 
our new catalog describing 
thousands of plays. 

We have just published the Girl Scout 
play, 

“The Taming of Horrors” 


which originally appeared in THe Amzn- 
ican Girt. The price is 30c. per copy. 


SAMUEL FRENCH 
28-30 W. 38th St. 
New York City 











PLAYS! PLAYS! PLAYS! 
58,000 

Different Plays of all Publishers. 

Assortment in the World. 


2c. to $10 each, 
EDGAR S. WERNER & CO. 


Publishers 
11B East 14th St. New York City 


Largest 








PL. HOY Qcouts, Clamp poten Gioia, 
For the Home or School Koom 
Dialogs, Speakers, Monolo; 
Lm la RB ee Opgning Ghoruses an 


Blac toe: e Recitations, 
Jatalogue Free. 
Rant. ©* CHICAGO 





BOOKS, TRICKS, PUZZLES, NOVEL- 
TIES. Big illustrated and descriptive cat- 
alogue sent for 3c. to help pay postage. 
Address 


J. A. SIEMION 
456 S. Franklin Ave. Valparaiso, Ind. 











ENTERTAIN 


250 Jokes and Riddles, 73 Toasts, 10 Funny 
readings, 11. Parlor Pastimes, 15 Card 
Tricks, 16 Feats Parlor Magic, 3 Mono- 
logues, 7 Fortune Telling crets, etc.; 
All for 10c. coin. 

CURTIS BROS. 


D-3329 Lafayette St., Denver, Colo. 




















Either pin illustrated made with any 8 letters 
sg) and 2 he rures, one or two colors enamel. Silver 
fy plate, 200 ea. #2, CO-doz. Sterling silver, 40d 
, $4.00 doz. -ite for new catalog. 
BPSTIAN BROS. CO. 
Rochester, N. Y. 2490 


396 Bastian Bicg. 








PINS AND RINGS 
FOR GIRL SCOUT CLUBS 


Made to order from special designs in gold, 
sterling and plate. 


Send for catalog. 
Cc. K. GROUSE CO. 
1 Bruce St., NORTH ATTLEBORO, Mass. 
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Manufacturers since 1869 of 


Neckerchiefs 

Middy Squares 

Middy Ties 

Windsor Ties 
for camps and schools in many 
colors and qualities including 
the best silk and mercerized 
cotton grades. 
These may be purchased from 
The Girl Scout Supply Dept. 

(See Price List) 


Contracts solicited. 


STANTON BROTHERS 
New York City 


14 E. 22nd St. 





Girl Scouts 
Listen 


HEN in Scranton, remember we 

are sole agents for Girl Scout 

equipment. We are serving Girl Scouts 

just as we have been serving your brother 
Boy Scouts for years and years. 


SAMTER BROS. CO. 


SCRANTON, PA. 


a 


Girl Scouts, 


Attention! 


WE want you to know that this store 

is official headquarters for Wash- 
ington, and when you come in for Scout 
Apparel or equipment, you will find a 
royal welcome. 


The Hecht Ca, 


7th St., at F St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 





GIRLS 
Why not oom come Basey selling— 


38c. 
The “Glad” one with Blue Bird title page 
and other son 
Write for particulars to 
MISS C. L. SUMNER, B.S., Pd.B. 
St. Lawrence Co. 
Norwood, N. Y. 











Wer LOCKHART 


Spiral Puttees 
—and feel the difference! 
SMART 
COMFORTABLE 
EFFICIENT 
“America’s Pioneer Spiral 
‘uttee”’ 

Ask for the LOCKHART in 
the Small or Large Size 
At your Scout Dealer or write 

L, S. P., Inc. 
195 Broadway Brooklyn, N. Y. 
The Standard for Military and Sport Wear 











A GIRL SCOUT 
SEES and HEARS 


Lend Us Your as and Ears 
an 
We Will Improve Them 
The Guide to Nature 


Subscription $1.50 per year. 
Sample Copy 15c. 
EDWARD F. BIGELOW, Editor 


ArcAdiA 
SOUND BEACH CONNECTICUT 








At GIMBELS 
Philadelphia 
Girl Scouts Will Find 


—Uniforms and Equipment of 
all kinds, for one girl or for an 
entire Troop. And a prompt 
and helpful Service — a Girl 
Scout Lieutenant is in charge 
who will take a personal inter- 
est in your particular require- 
ments. 


GIMBEL BROTHERS 
Scout Service 


Philadelphia 














Want Vacation fund or Scout Benefits? Sell 
our Music. Every home wants good music. 
Sell 10 copies for $3.00. Keep half, send us 
half. We’ll trust you. (Sample 30c.) Then 
order again. Work for what you want. Don’t 
wish for it. 


MARY M, HOPKINS, 


New Market Maryland 














Winter Sports! 


Skating— Coasting— 
Snow-shoeing— Hik- 
ing—and reading 
your scout magazine. 


THE AMERICAN GIRL 


189 Lexington Avenue 
New York City 


$1.50 ayear 15c acopy 








the time they swung it up in a green 
leaf for safe-keeping they had dis- 
covered that they loved the same 
things: mountains, creatures, with fur 
and wings, swimming, horseback, long 
tramps with picnics in the middle, 
tennis—— 

“I say, you are a good Indian,” ex- 
claimed the young stranger enthusi- 
astically, when they made the discov- 
ery that they each paddled a canoe. 

Pocahontas flushed with pleasure. 
“I can whisper in tune to a river,” 
she boasted shyly. 

His amazement was as flattering as 
a little boy’s. “Let’s hear you,” he 
pleaded. 

Together they scrambled to the 
head of a water-fall and in less than 
a minute he had passed to the oppo- 
site side in the canoe of which he had 
told her. When he stood on the op- 
posite bank with the water roaring 
between them shé stooped and whis- 
pered several words which he sup- 
posed amusedly would be lost in the 
thunder of the torrent. Suddenly a 
look of profound respect swept into 
his lean, brown face and he tried to 
answer her shouting, but she shook 
her head, unable to understand what 
he said. In another minute he had 
brought the canoe back to her side 
and stood gripping her hands in boy- 
ish admiration. 

“It’s great!” he applauded. “Sim- 
ply ripping. I didn’t know just a 
girl could do such things. It’s an 
Indian trick, of course. Whoever 
taught you to do it?” 

But Pocahontas shook her head and 
the dark braids fell on either side of 
her pointed, moon-shaped face. “Who 
said I had to be taught?” she ques+ 
tioned, smiling at him. 

He looked at her intently. “Who 
are you—really?” he asked slowly. 

Kicking at the pebbles with one 
moccasined foot she looked off to- 
ward the wavering line of the higher 
hills, “I am Pocahontas,” she an- 
swered. 

But he thought she was teasing him. 

Suddenly changing her position she 
looked directly up into his eyes. 
“Who are you?” she questioned. 

His laughter, unexpected and de- 
lightful, echced out over the clearing 
beneath them. “You will scarcely 
believe me,” he told her, “but I am 
John.” 

Instantly her mind recalled the love 
story of the Indian Princess Pocahon- 
tas and the young Virginian, Captain 
John Smith. Pushing back the dark 
braids from her face she laughed with 
him. “Beat you to that burned 
spruce!” she challenged. 

And she did. 

Because he let her. 

(TO BE CONTINUED) 
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GIRL SCOUT UNIFORMS 


KHAKI HAT 
$1.50 

Approx. 

head 7 
measurement size 
20% 1 Jeu tewaseencal 6% 
21% ° sssncenesde 
214, ° wesuctouen 7 
22 = 5h hich 6s een rsh cecilia 7% 
2% * bce n'a wad setae 7% 
26”6@ ” se seie epee in 
Oe Rem pan 7% 
23% ° RESTS 
3% ~ POTTY POO TE 7” 
4% ~ ee en 7% 
“ye “ anntaahitaaeuis onal 











LONG COAT SHORT COAT AND 
Reapy Mapg SKIRT SUIT 
Size 10 to 18.......... $3.50 P Reavy Mabe 
3 Sase 20 00 18... ..6cc0% $4.50 
, Size 38 to 42.......... £.00 Size 38 to 42.......... 5.00 








Reapy To SEW Reavy To Sew 





SS 2.75 "Ss FS Serre 3.75 
Size 38 to 42.......... 3.25 RAINCOAT RAIN CAPE a 4.25 
? . Girl Sizes 6 to 16 $7.00 

Girl Sizes 6 to 1€ $6.00. . Junior Sizes 15 
Juniors 15 to 19 8.00 ee 10.50 





Official Price List of Flags 


Notice: Two weeks are required to letter troop flags. 


AMERICAN FLAGS TROOP FLAGS 
ae Dames Price 
2x3 it. (Si sed with small Troop Flag) . - .$2.70 
eo . 3.50 Price Paice ror 
eM MEE oc Given smh ites a bmadie wean oe ae 4.50 S1zE MATERIAL Each Lerrerinc 
8x5 ft., 8% inches, U. S. Gov. Size........... 4.50 
22x36 in. Cotton and Wool..... 50 10c pr.- lett 
TROOP PENN S 2%x4ft. Wool er ays = 
i T DG ikiscsipeemnesed 1.50 is ae 2 eS ‘ 
Latent wink any "Ehenp He $ 3x5 ft. Cotton and Wool..... 600 15c * “ 
STAFFS OE T. We csechencnacidess ma i * * 
DESCRIPTION Ot Ei. TE naccbucadanoneses 9.10 20¢c“ “ 
1 in. x 7 ft. Jointed with Eagle.............. 4.90 . 
1 in x 7 ft. Jointed with Spear............... 3.40 Semaphore Flags, per pair .........+-+:-+++s++. T5¢ 
PE NOME No ccvssvcusadasesedvendonsbasncand 2.50 Morse Code Flags .....ccccccccccccscsecee each, 60c 


For Equipment Price List see pages 2 and 3. 
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ALL WOOL, CLOSELY KNITTED 
Color—Olive Drab 


SLIP-ON MODEL 

Sizes 34 to 38 

Larger sizes (to order) 
SWEATER COAT 


eS $7.50 
Larger sizes (to order) ; 


Full Price List—Pages 2 and 3. 





Official Outdoor Uniforms 


Middy, sizes 10 to 42 
Skirt (R. M.), sizes 10 to 18 

an | men : 
Bloomers, sizes 10 to 42 


(Made of Official Girl Scout Khaki) 
(Please Order by Size) 





National Supply Department 


(GIRL SCOUTS) 


189 LEXINGTON AVENUE | &F!} 
New York City 
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